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come, dear aunt, the earliest day 
Orwould give us such — , 


and then, dear aun ir ancient chair, 
With its quaint, ola fashioned form, 
I N bave it cleaned with grant care, 
And stuffed so nice and warm. 
Tne clamsy thing, ali ontof date, 
{rm aure it's very sight I hate.) 


llong to hear you tell once more, 
Of queer, oid-tashioned ways, 

When grandpa wigs and poe der wore, 
And grandma boope and stays. 

(O dear, ber yarns are such & bore, 

How can | ever list to more 7) 


80 now, dear aunt, pray not say no— 
Yeur room is al! prepared, 

The very one that you mugt know 
flong tor you have ote 
Weil, well, she’s ricf —I'll 'al& so fatr, 
erchance |']! gain a g »odly share.) 


Os 


TRIED FOR LIFE: 


A Golden Dawn. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘LORD LYNNE'S 
CHOICE,”’ ‘‘WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
|: was all settled, to the intense delight 








of the whole country side. Alan Brans- 

ton, the young Squire of Elmsthorpe 

Grange, was to marry Hyacinth Vane, 
the daughter of the silent, solitary maa 
whose hear! had been broken by his wife's 
death. The ladies of the county, who 
would have been pleased to have secured 
the prize for their own daughters, said it 
was a very fortunate thing for Miss Vane, 
but that *— vet to see how it would 
end. True, Miss Vane was a lady, but 
there was a vast difference hetween the po- 
sition of the two. Alan Branston was 8 
wealthy Squire. Hyacinth Vane, although 
her father was both a gentleman and s 
scholar, had no fortune—had nothing, in 
short, but ber beautifnl face for her dowry, 
Yet, although worldly matrons shrugged 
a shoulders, the world in general smiled 


approved. 
y Rosedene was delighted. No en- 
ment had ever given her half such sat- 
J It 2 28 —22 thing 
ever happened. sm th 
the blandest satisfection as she thought how 
People would talk about Lady Rosedene 
and her wonderful social tact. She had 

never b-en so pleased. 

tte Hyacinth, with flushed face and 
1 ting heart, had gone to her own room, 
*1 a bravely to Lady Rosedene and 

r a“ 
* I shall go to see Mr. Vane to-morrow,” 
"4 and in the meantime I wished to 
Bhe was so delighted tha 
* * sites t she almost em 
cannot tell you how pleased I am,” 
* her ladyship. “I have seen few whom 
— worthy of Hyacinth Vane. You 
A Wisel y, and will never repent 


° * ° ny oo 
“Hyacinth,” said the young lover, ‘I am 
cent over to Dunwold this morning to see 
—— know about what.’’ 
ashed crimson, even to the tips of 


te ears. 
About me?” she said shyly. 


“Yes, about you, m 
y darling. I must 
‘sil bim that you have promised to be my 


He smiled at the serious 
the folded fashion in which 
“Tans het hands, and said quietly : 

“™ quite sure that my father will not 





be willing for me to be married, Alan. He 
EEG fill prawn els the he is 
“Wwe m that wrong,” 
Jaughed Alan. ‘What can a father “do 
pet two lovers? You will see how 
eee Veal Seco him to change his 
mind.” 


It was something of a su to the soli. 
tary stadent, poring over his books, when 
the handsome young lover was announced, 
and suddenly en his studio; he seemed 
to bring the fresh air and the sunlight of the 
outer world withhim. Francis Vane could 
not believe that somebody wanted to marry 
Elsie's child, that the little golden baired 
Hyacinth, whom, in his own deadened 
m he bad always associated with the 
besutiful white flowers, should be loved 
and asked in ma It was too wonder 
ful He looked at the bright face of the 
young lover. 

“Hyacinth is a child,”’ he ssid—quite a 
child. I understand that you are rquire 
Branston of Elmath Grange—that you 
are rich. But my Hyacinth is a child— 
quite a child ”’ 

‘I beg yore pardon,”’ returned A'an ; 
‘she may in some things a child, but 
she has the love, the soul, the beauty of a 
woman ” 

“Marry Hvacinth?” interrogated the 
mer musingly. ‘‘What would her mother 
8a ’ 

And then Alan was silent for a short 
time; be was accustomed to a Is made to 
the living. but not to the d In a low, 
gentle vice, that won for him the love of 
Francis Vane, he answered : 

‘lam sure her mother's wish would be 
that her daughter should be blessed with 
the love of a loving husband, as she herself 
was’ 

But the child is so young,’’ said Francis 
Vane. 

‘It is a fault that every day will amend,”’ 
laughed the happy young lover. ‘Come, 
sir, every bird bgs its mate. Be good to us, 
and give your consent.”’ 

‘True, true,’’ said the unworldly single- 
minded gentleman. ‘‘I loved her mother, 
and I married her. She seemed to me part 
of the sweet summer evening as she came 
walking through the soft shadows. The 

y, calm evenings bring her back, and | 
see her walking in them still.” 

The startled look on Alan’s face recalled 
bim to himself. 

“So you want to marry Hyacinth ?’’ he 
A ‘‘What does the child say? She 
was a child when she left me, and had no 
thought more serious than one about a bow 
of ribbon, or a flower in her hair. And you 
tell me that in this short time she has grown 
from a child intoa woman. What does she 
sa ?’’ 

The is here, air,“ said the young lover. 
‘{ brought her, with Lady Rosedene. | 
wished to see you slone before you saw 
them. Lady Rsedene bas driven on into 
the village, but Hyacinth is in the garden. 
Shall I bring ber to you?’ 

A wonderful light came over the scholar’s 
worn, gentle face when he saw his daughter 
enter the room. She went up to him 
quickly, and kissing his face, hid her own 
on his breast. 

He raised it in all its blushing loveliness. 
He held it up to the light, and looked at it 
with kaen, tender eyes. 

“My darling,”” he said, ‘I see it is true. 
You left me a child, and have returned to 
mes woman. A woman's love shines in 
those dear eyes, and trembles on those 

lips. It is trae you love him, Hya. 
cinth—this bonnie young lover of yours?” 

“] do not want to leave you, father,’’ she 

lied. 
rind both gentlemen smiled at the naive 
admission made in those words. 

“Do you love this gentieman who wishes 
to marry you, Hyacioth?’’ he asked gently, 
and smiled again half sadly as he saw 
red flash mounting even to her hair. 

“Yes, I love him,”’ was the quiet an- 


er. 
ag then Francis Vane was silent. 

“You see, sir, that it isas I said. I will 
take the greatest care of Hyacinth. I will 
not take her away from you. I will be a 
son to you myself.”’ 





* You are very ** said the scholar. 
And they saw turn his gentle eyes, a 
be always did when he counsel, to- 


wards ihe green grave under the trees. 
seer penes, Sin — something about 


After a time he looked down at the fair 
young face lying on his breast 

“My dar — 3 “you are 80 
young, so many things might happen; you 
might change your mind; te, mi on 
pent; and so ought to give me time to 
see that this is really love, and not fancy 
At your ager, child, it is difficult to tell one 
from the other. I will agree to the mar 
riage. but it must not take place until the 
end of next year. I am not unreasonable 
in asking this delay.”’ 

After a long argument it was decided, 
and Alan was to be conteut. After 
all, it was not unreasonable She was very 
young, and the months would pase quickly 
How bappv oy would be! He could 
spend nearly al) his time with her. 

Lady Rosedene came in, and they had 
luncheon together; then, while she reste? ia 
the q tet, — parlor where fair E sie had 
made such brief scnsbine, and Alan went 
19 see that the horses had been fed, Francis 
Vane and his daughter walked across the 
garden into the churchyard. and stood by 
the green grave. He his hand on the 
fair bright head. 

‘Hyacinth, your mother lies here. I 
often fancy that I see a solt white cloud 
above the grass, and that she rests vpon it. 
Tell me, do you love Alan Branston? ’ 

**With all my heart, father,’’ she said. 

And be knew, from the quiet, self con- 
tained tone. how intense that iove was. 

‘I should like to give you one warning, 
child. You have experienced no love save 
mine, and mine has been true. I loved your 
mother while living, and bave loved her 
qnite as dearly dead The grave in which 
sne lies is more to me than the living beat 
ing heart of any other woman. But, Hya- 
cioth, my dear child, you must not expect 
such a love—neither so deep, so true, nor 
so strong. It does not often fall to a wo 
man's lot. 

“It is mine, father,’’ she declared, in a 
tone of quiet conviction. 

He looked sadly at her. 

“You must not expect too much,’’ he 
said. ‘The love we give and receive on 
earth is not like the love of Heaven. Do 
not set all the hope of your lite, child, on 
your love.”’ 

‘ Did you do that, father ?’’ she asked. 

And he answered : 

‘Yes; it is because { did it that I can 
warn you.” 

She smiled as she re )j>ined : 

‘Some great poet nas written that ‘no 
warning svails in love.’ No warning will 
avail. hether my love makes or mars 
my life matters little. Ihave given my life 
to it.”” 

A sunbeam fell on the 
spoke. It was as thong 
fain have warned the living. 

And then father and daughter returned 
to the house. 


grave as she 
the dead would 





CHAPTER IX. 


HE glad days of the happy winter passed 
i} away brightly, and the home of the sol. 


itary student was brightened by the love 
and joy of the young lovers. His life 
was cheered, too, by the constant kindness 
of the Squire. Great baskets of game, hot 
house fruits, and that which he valued more 
than all, huge parcels of books, were sent 
Alan Branston. It was characteristic of 
him that he was never s> pleased as when 
lavishing kindness on Francis Vane. He 
established a rule that he should be allowed 
to send what he liked to Hyacinth. Francis 
Vane made some gentle remonstrance ; but 
he was overruled. 

“You live out of the world, and I live in 
it,” be answered “I see what H pth 
wants and you do not. I shall think yeu 
do not believe in my love for her unless you 
allow me to send what I will’’ 

ine lover lsvished oc cap gins = 

liant young y on 
fis beautifal fances. 


79. 
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him. and he 
trousssau, fie entrusted it to Mra. 
who was only too delighted to asetst. 

most wonderful week of Hyaciath's life was 
the one she spent in London shopping with 
Mrs M ., Bothe winter moaths were 
fully occu and some of the 

old times came over the house. 

It was marvellous how many excuses Alkn 
fourd tor going to Sweetbriars; he rode ur 
drove over regularly, on One pretext or 
another. Mr Vane and bis daughter be 
came 80 accustomed to see bim that when he 
was not there the day seemed robhed of its 
brightness. 

The snowdrops, the violets, the yellow 
crocus, the primroses, all came up The 
stern face of winter gave p'ace to the smile 
of spring. The hedges bloomed with pink 
ard white hawthorn, the dark branches 
were covered with leaves, the meadows were 
full of life, and when fair sweet May came 
round Lady R wedene filled her house agsia 
with visitors. She had iound a new besuty, 
and she must have a pleasant group of 
iriends to welcome her. She invited Hysa- 
cinth, who gladly promised to visit her. 
Said her ladyship— 

“You must bring seme of your pretty new 
dresses, Hyacinth. Yuu must do honor to 
the @quire s choice.” 

When Alan Branston beard that she was 
going to Dene Hall, he besieged Lady Ruse- 

ene until she extended her invitation w 
him. 

She had a presentment of coming evil, for 
she said to him— 

‘Come if you like; but I think yon had 
better spend your time in msking E.ms. 
thorpe Grange ready for your wife.’ 

She laughed as she spoke, and he laughed 
as he answered that he would rather spend 
bis A aa in making love to his wife that was 
to ba. 

It promised to be a very pleasant and 
harmonious pee. Hysc'nth looked for- 
ward to it with the greatest delight. She 
was to go on the recond of May, Alan on the 
fourth. Francis Vane parted with her, fear. 
ing no ill, knowiog that he wuld soon lose 
her altogether. Yet that night, as be sat 
watching. it seemed to him that a strange 
cloud rested over his wife s grave. 

Hyacinth Vane sai! to herself that she 
shouid always love Dene better than any 
other place, use it bad been the scene of 
her love story. It was pleasant to linger in 
the gar‘ens and grounds to look round the 
rooms, and remember al! that bad 1g om 
there. Lady Rosedene was delighted to see 
her She was in excellent spirits. 

‘People may we! call my house attrac 
tive,’ she said. ‘I have two of the loveli- 
est women in England in it now; and the 
wonder of it is 'hat you are such fo1's to each 
other. You are fair asa northern lily; and 
my new guest is dark as any Spanish sig- 
nora—the moet beuutiful brunetie I have 
ever seen; all other women look plain be. 
side ber. Still I prefer tair women.”’ 

When Hyacinth went down into the 
drawing room, she was better able to j idge. 
Many old triends greeted her; every one was 
pleased to see the fair young face; Hyacinth 
saw a superbly beautiful woman, with large 
dark liquid eyes, full of fire and passion, 
and a mouth jike a rose. She was a picture 
of loveliness, on whom no man could look 
upmoved. 

Hyacinth had never seen anv one like her. 
She wore a dress of black velvet, cut 80 as to 
show the marvellous neck and shouiders, 
with their warm tint, and the bare rounded 
arms, on which shore rich bands of gold. 
She carried a richly jJewelled fan, and wore 
diamonds in the masses of dusky bair that 
sat like a crown on her bead. And her 
brilliant face bad the impesial beauty men 
in olden days gave to the goddesses they 
worshipped. 

She read the wonder in the tender earnest 
eyes, and smiled. There was more character 
in her smile even than in her face—it came 
slowly. and was, toa keen observer, cruel. 
Lady R wedene introduced Hyacinth t her. 
Lady Fraser emiled again, and in ber turn 
looked jatently at her golden haired rival. 

Hyacinth thought the sound of ber voice 
very sweet. She watched her with wonder. 
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—* girl's conscious 
ty Mo shall see what we abal) see,”’ sald 

Lady Fraser. 

Oa the fourth of May Alar Branston came; 
and when he reached the Ilall Lady Fraser 

: 206 gape ous Ete Se Sete. She bad 

’ for herself a pleasant scat behind the 
plumed lilac trees. There a soft western 
wind, a sweet perfume reached her without 
the warmth of the sun's rays. There was 
: Bo one amongst the vi-itors whom she 
* tit worth her while to conquer. so 
Bay she had given her morning to the study of 
; some poems. 

Presently, on looki up, she saw 6 
stranger who interested ber— a ta!] hand- 
some man, young, with a brave bright face 
aod dark earnest man who was evi 


and courtly manner. Who was he? 

Bhe answered ber own question. It was 
the quire, of c urse— Alan Branston— Miss 
Vane a lover; and a goodly lover he was, in 
Lady Fraser's eyes. As they by the 
group of lilac trees, engrossed in each otber, 
and forgetting the world, she heard Alan 


* 


2* +2 ~~ * 


* 









aay -- 
“I see no beauty in any tsce but yours, 
my love. Other faces are ai] blank to me.”’ 
walked on; but with the sound of 
the words in ber ears an evil spirit entered 
; the beautiful woman's heart. She laughed 
———— aloud—s taint cruel laugh. 
ASS **‘What nonsense!"’ she sailto herself. ‘‘I 









e oe will teach him that other faces are not all 
<2 blanks. My face shall not be blank to him. 
' J 6 that is the child's lover. Well, he is a 
Sf wy lant one, tall and handsom:—simple too, 
j ‘ be thinks hers the only face on earth 
weeds worth looking at.’’ 





She was a woman of insatiable vanity. 
Bhe had been so much worshipped all her 
lite for her marvellous beauty that she con- 
sidered the heart of every man her lawful 








‘ prey. 

r She had but little trouble in winning them. 
t A gieam from Ler splendid eyer—s touch of 
J her white jewelled hand—. whisper from 
: “he her musical voice—s smile trom her beautiful 

¥. ‘ey¥: lipp—and the weak hearts of mer. went out 
* to her, no matter what bound them. She 
4 had never had the least trouble in makiug a 
0 conq'est. The strongest and wisest of men 

J had iallen before her like the leaves from 
mS the trees. 
. She was cruel. It was play for ber to 
- take a man's heart in her soft white band, 
4 and after toying with it for a time, crush it 
as she would have crushed a rose leaf. Her 
vanity was insatiable—notbing ever daunted 
her. Ifshe liked any one, or thought the 
oy conquest of any particular person would add 
4 to ber reputation as a beauty and winner oi 
an hearts, she pursued that person to the bitter 
4. end. The gentle heart of a loving wife 

> might break, tue love of a fair fancee might 
all be turned to gall and bi'teroess—Lady 

Fraser merely laughed. All that her vic 

Part 2 tims won in return wasa few smiles, a few 
J tete-a tete⸗ a week's fidelity, and then they 

had to make room for another. 

. It was dull, according to her notions, at 
mr Dene ; there were several men, but none 
4 whom she cared to win. The handsome 

young Squire hawever took her fancy, and 
she smiled as she said to herself that she 

; would win him. 
‘Buch boy and girl love—such nonsense 
—only one in the world for him! It is 
high time he saw two. It will do him good 
te —educate him. A flirtation with a woman 
RS like myself is the best ble education for 
Ps one like him. It will do the girl good too, 
if he talks to her in that way. She will be. 

Ps gin to think herself an angel."’ 

; She had ** particular to occupy her 
. during the next few weeks, and it would 
not do to get out of practice. If there had 
been a handsomer or wealthier man at Dene 
Hall, she would not have troubled Alan; 
but he looked so handsome and so gallant, 
added to which there was the irresistible 






































a fe, fact that he belonged to some one else, that 
4 it would be a little amusement for her. re 
* lieve the tediousness of her visit, to captivate 

he him. It would be amusing, because at first 






he would doubtless rebel. After all, if she 
chose to educate him and show him that life 









ae beld more for him than be knew at preeent, 
Lick it concerned no one. When she had had 
. her fiir share of amusement, she would be 







leaving Dene. and perhaps should not see 
him again. She would not wish to see him 
<a ee were quite enough for any 
poor 

Bhe laugbed softly to herself as she thought 
how the tair-haired girl would be lost in a 
maze of wonder and doubt, and how rejoiced 
she would be tu win her lover 

She walked beck leisurely to the house. 
“I have noth- 
I will try if I can win 













Surely she could desire no better husband 
than this handsome young Squire, who was 


as she feltsure sheshould. She had startled 


admitted to himself that her beaut 
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Lady Fraser opened her beautiful eyes. 


y enough to gratify every 
Still marrisge was an affair of the future. 
Bhe had not that to think about yet. 

Very son sbe had attracted his attention, 


him out of his calmness. He bad looked 
into the depths of her splendid eyes, and for 
ope half moment had lost himeelf. He had 
was 
wonderful; and then he had turned with re 
doubled love to Hyacinth. It was like rest 
in the sweet moonlight after the overpower- 
ing 1 of day. 

*-He will not forget me,”’ said Lady Fra- 
ser to herself. ‘‘He knows now that there 
is another fair face in the world, and he 
will be puzz'ed soon as to which is the 
fairer."’ 

When the hour of retiring came, Alan 
wished her good night. Once more those 
wonderful eyes of hers were raiséd to his 
and seemed to pour a flood of electric light 
intothem. Sweet Hyacinth, standing near, 
saw the Jook, and shrank from it. 

Lady Fraser went to her room well con- 
tent. 

‘He will think of me,’’ she said to her- 
self; ‘‘and to morrow he will be anxious to 
see me again. He will have more to dream 
of to night than a baby face and golden 
hair.’ 

She lay back in the easy chair in her dress. 
ing room while her maid brushed out the 
long silken dusky hair. She looked overan 
album filled with photographs, and smiled 
as she thought that she should in all proba. 
bility add Alan's to the number 

Toe first she glanced at wi'b a light laugh 
—the original had simply ruined himself tor 
her sake—believed in her, asked her to mar- 
ry him; then, when she had laughed at him, 
had thrown up his commission, and gone to 
the bad. 

‘How he loved me,”’ she said to herself; 
‘ but how foolish he was!’’ 

The next portrait was that of a fair haired 
clergyman. She laughed again as sbe re- 
membered the tragedy of hisdespair. They 
told her that he died cursing her. It mat 
tered little to her whether he did 60 or not. 
Then came the sad face of a young French. 
man, whose eyes seemed to look at her with 
the weariness of ion and despair. 

“I never liked him,’ she thought; ‘‘T 
should never have cared to know him; but 
that white faced little Countess professed to 
believe him ao loyal to her.’’ 

Then came a soldier with bronzed face and 
fearless look. He had led his regiment 
against a fire few would bave cared to meet 
—he had fought desperately; but on the day 
this beautiful woman had smiled in his face, 
and told him that she had no more thought 
of marrying him than she had of turning 
Mahommedan, he went home with the soft 
sweet laugh ringing in his ears, and shot 
himself. 

Her brilliant face paled a little as she re- 
membered this, and she turned the page 
witha sigh. Soe never liked to think of 
Colonel Leslie and his dreadful death. Then 
came the handsome face of the youngest son 
of a noble house. She would bave married 
him had he possessed any money; but he 
had none. Sv she Jet him ride away, leav- 
ing the best part of his life behind him. 
Then came the face of the man she married, 
a City knight, whose wife she had been for 
one short year. An old stern face it was, 
full of wrinkles. with harsh eyes and lips. 

But Sir Heriot Fraser had been a good hus. 
band to her, and had left her all his money 
without any conditions or stipulations. She 
never pretended to mourn his death, but she 
wore her crape in the most becoming fish 
jon, resolving to enjoy herself for a few 
years. and then to marry again. In the 
meantime her craving for the cruel amuse. 
nat of flirtation was at times too strong for 
Some people had asked who Lady Fraser 
was. No one knew anything about her. 
She said herself that she belonged to the 
“‘Lanches of Durham;"’ but one or two sus 
pected that she was the daughter of a French 
— —* had married the captain of a 
p. 

Bat Lady Fraser was so beautiful, and she 
had so large a fortune, that the world re. 
fused to listen to any scandal about her. 
Had she been plain or dowerless, it would 
have refused to believe that she was one of 
the Lanches of Durham; but with such a 
face and such @ fortune she might have 
W bo as ete 

aickly enough 
the city knight who had 
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dath’ tain, witon old, sll men whom she 
hed slain 2 * as though she 


sacri 

g else to love; while she had Jured 
bim on, and then refused him, because he 
could not keep her in the luxury she loved. 
Sbe remembered another evening, when the 
fiery love of the Italian bad urged him into 
a tempest of anger—it was the night before 
her return to England—and he had said to 
her— 

‘Take care! If you go, 1 shall follow you. 
If I follow, I shall find you. If I find you, 
I will kill you before your beauty has power 
to mar the life of another man!’ 

Her laugh had floated away on the soft 
summer breeze—sweet and soft as the rose- 
leaves stirred by the wind; but there was 
no smile on his face, and no mercy in his 


eyes. 

we ever he finds me I am lost,”’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘But he will not; I am safe 
enough. And, if he finds me—this is the 
nineteenth century—he will not barm me.”’ 

Still she was glad to pass over the cold, 
handsome cruel face. 

“That was about the only mistake I ever 
msde; I will forget it.” 

She looked at many other faces, and then 
came fo & vacant space. 

‘‘Here,’’ she said to herself with a smile, 
A will put Alan Branston, Squire of Elms- 
thorpe Grange;'’ and then, with a sigh, she 
put down the album and turned her atten- 
tion to the dressing of her hair. 

She had forgotton every graver consider- 
ation, and was wondering what style would 
attract the 8 juire most. 

It was a beautiful morning that followed, 
and at breakfast time Lady Rosedene pro- 
posed that her guests should visit an old ruin 
called E!mhurst—an ancient priory of which 
only walls and windows remained. The 
proposal was agreed to. 

“Will you walk or drive, Hyacinth?’ 
asked Alan. ‘‘Whichever you prefer, I will 
be your compapion.’’ 

hen Lady Fraser spoke, her dark eyes 
all bright, her emile so brilliant and sweet. 
She turned her graceful head to Alan 

“I will tell you what would really be s 
treat to me,”’ she said. ‘‘I hear that you 
area capital horseman. Will you ride with 
us—that is, with Miss Vane and myeell?’’ 

“T do not like riding,’’ put in Hyacinth 
quietly. 

Toe beautiful widow smiled. 

‘‘The more you have of it the more you 
will like it,’’ she said. 

And Hyacinth mentally hoped Alan would 
refuse; she even felt aggrieved that anv one 
should oft:r to interrupt their tte a tetes — 
Lady R wedene never did. 

But Alan was flittered. The voice had 
not said much, but those bewitching eyes 
said plainly that she admired his riding and 
wished to ride with him. 

‘‘How do you know I ride well?’’ he ask- 
ed; and she saw the pleasant impression her 
words had made on him. 

‘Some one told me—I do not remember 
who it was,’’ was the careless reply; ‘‘but 
I should like to see you put to the teat.”’ 

‘I will ride with you with pleasure,’’ he 


said. ‘Hyarinth, you have your habit 
oun vou will not long in dreasing, I 
now.”’ 


Lady Fraser smiled sweetly. 

‘Is Miss Vane an adept at dressing quick- 
ly?’’ she asked. 

‘“‘M'ss Vane is perfection,”’ laughed the 
young Squire; and Hyacinth went away to 
dress, but not with her usual alacrity. 

Why should Lady Fraser disturb their 
plans and go with them? Hyacinth was not 
a good rider, and as an equestrian was al. 
ways more frightened than pleased. Lady 
Fraser, on the contrary, was never seen to 
such advantage as — 

The more Hyacinth thought of the plan 
proposed, the more she disliked it. She had 
pictured herself by her lover s side, walking 
through the green fields and lanes. stopping 
to gather the hawthorns and look at the 
d —— She wrote a little note, saying sim. 
— 

‘‘Dearest Alan:—Do alter the arrange- 
ment; I do not like riding We require no 
chaperon. Some one else will be pleased 
eneugh to ride with Lady Fraser.”’ 


She never dreamed but that he would 
eagerly meet her wish. To her intense sur- 
prise, the answer that was returned said— 


“My Darling:—-How sorry lam! But I 
have arran 80 completely with Lady 
Fraser that I cannot t her. She 
has asked me to show her the various places 
of interest in the neighborhood; 1 cannut 
draw back now or I would. 1 will take 
great care of you. my darling.”’ 


Her face flushed as she read the note. The 








for one brief year. 


first faint flame of 
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she 
him that be ; 
ride. He came home in 
beautiful widow was radiant. 
And that was the first cloud in Hyacinth’s 


CHAPTER XI. 
ve additional zest to the beautiful 


T 
‘s of Alanw 
| — 
win the love which did not belong to her 
— ‘younger ak’ bake tenis ns 
girl younger tha jealous was 
another, and ever so much more enjoyable. 
Hyacinth uttered no word of reproach to 
her lover; with her keen woman's instinct 
she perceived that he was not one who would 
like a woman's and tears. 
told her how annoyed 


Fraser his com Nneteed “tt heed 
and he 


She asked bim if he enjoyed his 


* 


laughed heartily as he answered “Yes.” 
He repeated some of Lady Fraser's witty 
speeches, as though had amused him 
very much. 

‘‘Lady Fraser is very witty,”’ said the 
young girl; and he did not see the wistful 
expression in the eyes that he had likened 
0 corpflowers grown under the ardor of the 
Freuch eky. 

He thought her very silent. After a time 
she laid her soft hand on his. 

* wish that I were witty, Alan,“ she 
said. 

‘Bo you are; my darling.”” he 

‘‘Not so witty as y Fraser,”’ ssid. 


*‘] should not wish you te be witty afier 
the same fashion. Lady Fraser is what we 
call chic ; you sre origins! and poetical, 
which 18 tar better.’’ ee 

‘Are you sure it is better?’she asked. 

‘*Yes, there is no doubt about it ’”’ he an- 
swered; and the words pleased her. 

But the same morning. in "her sequettish 
way, Lady Fraser caused a little seene aoout 
a spray of apple blossom that dhe bad gath- 
ered. She came into the dining-room at 
luncheon time, her face bright with the tresh 
morning sir, her eyes brilliant as the sua- 
shine itself, the spray in her hands. 

‘‘Look,’’ she said to the gentlemen who 
crowded round her—‘‘was there ever suchs 
beautiful little spray as this?’’ 

She held it so that all might see the dainty 
exquisite color; and the pictore of that dark- 
eyed woman, with the spray of apple 
som in her hand, was one never tc be ffr- 
gotten by those whoeaw it. They 
too, in wonder, she had so many pretty im- 
cies about it. She could say a hunared 
quaint and picturesque things where another 
would have been tilent. 

‘To whom shall I give it?’’ she said, look- 
ing round with dark laughing eyes. ‘Who 
deserves it most?’’ 

Each qratiomen urged his claim; Als 
alone ant nothing. She turned to him with 
* e. 

F *-You have not en,’’ she said; “I wil 
ve yon the prize.’’ 

af Th ah Be 
e took the spray of apple ’ 

There was more than one look of wonder, 
more than one significant smile. It was © 
well known that Alan was to marry Dy* 
cinth that more than one curious 
sought her face, and saw that it bad 
pale. She laughed the impression * 
after all, it was not Alan's fault 
dark-eyed woman admired him; she said © 
herse'\t that she would never be 

Lady Fraser found out thatafvernoos 
there was no a 12 with 
own as the young Squire’s; 
trying a duet, and she had said to him 
ecatacy of deligh'— 

“What a superb voice you have, 
Branston, and how strange that 
blend so perfectly with mine! Do try v 
duets with me, will you?’’ — 

“-] shall be only too pieased.“ ssid 
for whem her lad ‘s contralto 
wondertul charm. 

The result was that the hour before a 
ner, always hitherto 53 
— lovers to themselves, was spent while 
Lady Fraser, who sang like 22 

yacinth sat in her agers Peery esti 


it matter whether he 
ox age He was not in 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 















































BY A. O. G. 





NCE upon s time, when [ lived in an 
obscure country iborhood, I went 
Sr Sat — 

way, & young about . 
—V— of, and I two or 
three years nger. 

It Ges im the EM of—ah, no matter 
whst winter; for who likes to look back and 
number up the years that lie between them 

their fresh youth, but there came to 

teach MS ee tees tr ths coe y+ 
called, a ng man name of Wise- 
eon Obert Wiseman. 


How the ng man chanced to be 
employed I know not, unless it be 
that he obliging yaw his salary at 
the ion of em for he 
a smartly, and was gay and hend- 
some withal; all of wh were objec. 


tionable in the eyes of those wise men, the 
school directors, one of whom was my rich 
uncle Ezekiel, or “* Z-ktel.”’ as we called 
him, and father of cousin Delta. 

It was my fortune to go to school to 
Charles Wiseman; and a —22 as 
most prepossessing young man was. 
was his largest, and I think without vanity I 
may say, his favorite echolar. 

Several times he had looked close in m 
eyes, to see if they were black or bine; an 
I, I confess, began to think more about his 
brown curls and white hands than of my 
lessons, when a litilo event took him down 
timed em on which I had placed 

m. 

It was the custom to hold in the brick 
school -house, of winter evenings, whst were 
termed ‘‘debated societies,’’ the which, all 
the beads of families, about sometimes ac 
companied by their eons and daughters, at. 
tended. And one of these meetings had 
been appolnted for the night of the twenty- 
fourth. 

The evening was clear and intensely 
cold, with as bright and pretty a moon 
as ever shove out of a December sky; the 
ground was frezen as dry as stone, and 
everything seemed propiticus. To me the 
occasion was one of double interest. For 
some cause or other, my father could not ac 
company me to the debating society; so it 
was arranged that I should go with Deacon 
WhitGeld's daughters, at an earlv hour, and 
~ the night with my cousin Delia, whom 

cnr fidently expect to meet. 

The Misses Whitfield were slow in making 
their toilets. Butthe girle appeared at last 
in spanking new cloaks of Scotch p'aid—red, 
green and blue—and with their Dunstable 
straw bonnets stuck full of artificial flowers 
My plain shaw! never looked 80 plain—-but I 
= destined to a severer mortification that 
night. 

Sally Whitfield and I walked together and 
I remember that ahe asked me a good many 
questions about Mr Wiseman—indifferently 
and as though she would as soon talk of any- 
thing else; and two or three tim«s she arked 
me how she was looking that night—shock 
ing bad, she feared Now, I bad gone with 
Bally to more big meetings than one and she 
had never till then asked me about her ap- 
pearance. However,it may have been mere 
accident. 


The peonle were mo«tly assembled on our 
arrival. There were Captain Hill's dauch 
ters, wearing new scarlet merino shawls 
Then there was Florence Middleton. whose 
fatber had lately moved from town into our 
neighborhood, dressed in wonderful «tyle 
we all thought. There.too, was Maria Clav- 
erel, more showy than Florenc-, but not so 
elegant. Others there were. all arrayed in 
their best and smiling their sweetest 

I was so darzied at first by the brilliant 
display, that I did not know my cousin 
Delia was not there; but even when I mele 
not sorry—she would 


The schoolmaster was not in his accustomed 
: he had given up his chair to Deacon 
itfeld, and was moving about among 
the fathers of the children he taught, prais- 
ing their diligence and aptitude. 
I was watching him a little pervously— 
for I comfess I for the effect of 





speaker bad taken the floor. when there was 
on the door, and a lad of twelve 
yea old, or thereabouts, entered. and, wip- 
ng his eyes with his sleeve, looked anx- 
about the room. 


and the school 
master ventured to sty, he should be too 
happy if he could be of any *ervice; but in 
voice Uncle 'Z:kiel said he 
couldn't be of any service to his daughter, 
and taking Delia ty the band he Jed her out 
as though she had been a child. 

I should like to give some scoount of the 
evening's debate; but it has nothing to do 
with the match making, and therefore I pars 
on to its close. 

The blushes glowed in the sch~|lmaster’s 
face all that evening after what Uncle Z>- 
kiel ssid, 

I felt sorry, but somehow there was a new 
understanding between wus; and when he 
asked if I had company home, and proposed 
to go with me. I felt no hesitancy nor rtam- 
a when I said I would trouble him so 
far. 

I think perhaps I pvuted a little, when I 
saw his delight that I tarned towards Uncle 

Z-kiel's and not my own home. I think 
so, but I don't know; though young ladies 
are not likely to take kindly to being sup 
planted. 

The walk home was tedious to me. though 
I had never before taken a walk with the 
schoolmaster that was tedious—it seemed to 
me that we would never reach the point 
where we left the big lane for the narrow 
one leading down to Uncle 'Z-kiel's home 
Bat we did,and I remember noticing Delia's 
yellow mare eating leisurely from a hay- 
stack in one corner of the field which bor 
dered the narrow lane A beautiful animal 
she was, and one of the fietest travelers in 
all the country round about. Bat of this 
hereafter. 

Down and down we went. seeing away 
below us the lights streaming across the 
frozen ground from the nerrow windows of 
the old fashioned house. Delia was waiting 
for me As we drew near the gate. the 
chickens cackled inthe trees and the watch 
dog growled and shook bis heavy chain. as 
though they were not much used to being 
disturbed at ten o’clock at night 

Hearing these indications of our approach, 
Delia came forth to welcome us; and her 
sunny face and merry laughter assured me 
that Uncle 'Z:kiel was stil] engaged with 
the “will and testimony.” 

A merry time we made with the help of 
the cider and cakes in whet was known a8 
the “big room’’ of Uncle ‘Z-kiel’s household. 
And I could not but notice that when the 
echoolmaster named the apnle seeds himself. 
Dalia seemed especially pleased, and tried 
hard to make the number spell his name. 
In all ways. in fact. their mutual admiration 
was apparent. Suddenly it wasas ifa cloud 
passed over the moon, snd turning. we saw 
the frowning face of Uncle 'Zekiel at the 
window. 

The next moment he was in the room. 
Not one word he spoke. but with bis cane 
strack Delia on the cheek. and then pointed 
it beneath the walnut table. She knew her 
certain doom; and looking the while as 
though she must sink into the earth, crept 
beneath it. and sat on the floor like » child, 
eighteen though as she was. and in the pres- 
ence of her first * too. Such was family 
dieripline in those davs. 

There needed no words to admonish the 
schoo! master to take up his line of march to 
wards the ‘‘private entertainment,” where 

abode. 
wT quanct toll what I suffered during the 
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e 
cared to tell, at the little respect he 
received. 

All at once a came into circulation, 
that the grand Of house on the hill—the 
only brick house in the village—was 


the schoolmaster, Uncle Zskiel said it was 
likely all a lis. 

Bat notwithstanding the weight of Uncle 
Z kiel's nion, men came to the 


One wild March day, the last quarter of 
our school, I saw Uncle ‘Z :kiel ride Delia's 
dun mare up to the biacksmith's shon 
to have her shoes set; and while the work 
——— done, the blacksmith and the pro. 
prietor of the ‘‘private entertainment’’ sat 
on the horse trough and discussed 
thing most earnestly. 

I could not hear what they said, but T 
knew they were talking of ** — and 
of the owner of it, who was evidently to re 
side there, inasmuch as furniture and ser. 
vants were already in the house, and the in 
vitations had been given to all the neizh- 
bors, including Uacle ‘Z kiel, to a house 
warming the following night. 

That coming night was to be to the ®chon! 
Se as oe the great night of their 

ves. 

The snow fell all day, and Uncle ‘Z kiel 
said more than once that be did not think 
he and his good woman would get to the 
‘*thouse warming;"’ at which D->lia only 
smiled, for she knew that he would go. 

And sure enovgh, towards night he 
made preparations by tarring the «heels of 
the market-wagon, tying down the cover, 
and filling the bed with fresh straw. 

Thedun mare was barnessed to a sleich, 
in which Delia and I were to ride directly be. 
bind ber parents. And before the rumble of 
the wagon ceased, Charlies Wiseman was at 
hand as agreed, and. placing me beside him 
and Delia on his knee—for the sleigh was 
small—we drove off at a rate which soon 
left the —* of the old folks far behind 

On arriving at the grand old house—for. 
of course, it was young Wiseman 's—they 
were married; and Mrs. Delis Wiseman 
shortly atter received ber guests in much the 
finest parlor she had ever seen. 

When Uncle Z kiel was presen’ed to the 
bride, he taced straight about. and hetwen 
crying and Jaughing crept under the large 
table of rom w 0d that stood in the centre of 
the room, and while the guests looked on in 
astonishment, related the story of Delia's 
first acquaintance with the schoolmaster, 
upon which it was agreed that young hearts 
were sometimes wiser than old 

— — — — 

What wi]! be the lergest ferryhrat in the 
world is now heing conatrncted at Ban Fran 
cisco by the Central Pacific Rallroad Com. 
rapy, to ply between Martinezand Benicia. 
Tt is to be longer than the great Pacific 
steamship City of Pekin even, and has a 
greater breadth of heem than anv vease] 
efit Ita leng*h ie 424 ‘eet width 116 feet 
and wheels 30 fret in diameter and it will 
be pronelled by steam generated ‘n eight 
steel] boilers, exch 28 feet long. The boat 
is a double ender, and is steered by four 
rudders at each end. The hold is divided 
into eleven water tight compartments, which 
will make it imnossible to sink her. Four 
tracks will be placed npon thedecks which 
will accommodate 48 freight cars or 24 pass- 
enger coaches. 

— ——— 

Price or a TitLe —The former prince 
of Canino. Charles Lucien Bonaparte, sold 
all his possessions in Rome to « banker, 
Alessandro Torlonia. for $450001. The 
prince meant that the single dollar should 
indicate the value of his title as Prince de 
Canino. 


What a @'ft-rence have we often seen he 
twaen our sffiictions at our first meeting w'th 
and onr parting from them! We heve enter- 
tained them with sighs and tears, but parted 
from them with joy, bles*ing God for them as 
the happy instruments of our own good. 





~ BRIC*AsBRAC. 


may be placed uninjured in lead boiling at 
from any 


A Cagar Castiz —The crustle of Monks- 
town, in Ireland, is reported hv popular tra- 
dition to have been built in 1636 at the cst 
of only a groat. To explain tne enigma the 
following story is : Ansastatia Goold, 
who had athe wife of Joba Archde- 
ken, determined, while her hushand was 
abroad serving in the army of Pailip of 
8 win, to give him evidence of her thrift on 
bis retura, by surprising him with « oohle 
resideace which he might call hisown. Her 
plan was tosunply the workmen with pro- 
visions and other articles they required for 
which she charged the ordinary price; but, 
asshe had made her purchases wholesale, 
upon balancing her acc \unts it appeared that 
the retail profit had psid all the expense of 
the structure except fourpence. 


Execuotine a Queen -—It is sald that 
Aone B sieyn, being on the scsfi id, would 
not consent to bave her eyes covered with a 
bandage, saying that she bed no fear of 
death A!) that the divine who assisted at 
ber execution could obtain from her was, 
that she would shut bereyes. But as she 
was opening them at every moment, the 
executioner cou!d not bear their tender and 
mild glances Fearfal of missing his aim, 
he was obliged to invent an expedient t be. 
head the Qicen. He drew off "is shoes aad 
approached her silently ; while ho was at 
her lett hand, another person advance! at 
her right, who mide a great noise in walk. 
ing, eo that this circumstance drawing the 
attention of Anne, she turned ber face from 
the executioner, who was enabled by this 
artifice to strike the fatel blow. 


Hart kant —The Hari kari, or “Happy 
Despsicn,’ among the Cuipes*, copsiete ia 
ripping open their own bowels with two 
cuts ia the form of a crose—sfier the artistic 
Aissector s fashion. Offf :isls resortto it ua- 
der the fear of the punishment which they 
may expec ; for it is a leading principle that 
it is more honorable to die by ones own 
hand than by anothers. Princes aad the 
high classes receive ae to rip them- 
selves up as a special favor, when under sen- 
tence of death; their entire family must die 
with the guilty. Sometimes, by favor, the 
nearest relative of the condemned is permit- 
ted to perform the function of executioner in 
his own house. Such a death is considered 
lees dishonorable than by the public execu. 
tioners, aided by the servants of those who 
keep disreputable houses. 


Szavine ce THE Boar's Heap —The an 
cient ceremony of serving up the bear's head 
at Queen's College, Oxford, on Christmas 
day, 18 still duly observed. The ceremony 
is a most ancient ore and hes been observed 
for a perim o1 vver 500 years, one authority 

uoting 1350 as being the probable r of 
the first festival. Tnis ceremony is held in 
memory of a noble exp'nit, as tradition re 
lates, by & scholar of Q seen’s College in 
killiog a wild boarin Snutover Wood. The 
wood still remains, being an elevated and 
lovely spot a mile or two from the city, 
much tr quented by members of the univer- 
sity. Having wandered into the wood with 
a copy of ‘*Aristotle’”’ in bis hand and bein 
attacked by a wild boar, this student is sa 
to bave overcome the furious beast by thrust- 
ing the ‘‘Aristotle’ down his throat, crying 
“It is Greek.’’ The snima) fell prostrate 
at his feet, and was carried in triumph to the 
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BY ¥. REPRE DOTLE. 


— tue cor geatly moves the 
You the words that shut out light and 


Laughter for pity, in its Jivying grave. 


1 scarce bad it, since for others pain 
Both lips and hands were prompt with pity's 


Tas ceenews beart might know the kindly 


Or soothing word—but only mine must bieed. 

And if for (beir soul's woe, bo in time, 
dawning ota "ter day to see, 

For me, whose life knows henceforth naught 


Whet choaia’ the grace—what should the 
e Ww 
kindness be!’ 


For you, to-night may end it all, but I 
8 @ night whose sorrow gathered gloom 
Will Roow bo dawn. save of the deathless day 
bat greets the weary pilgrim at the tomb. 

Yet dark as ie my way—eo void of light— 

ARB honest woman's heart could deem it best 
To deck with festive terms a man's deep grief, 

Ana make true ® tortured throes a 


But then so belt. It is so decreed. 
1 piead no lon . Lupbraid ao more— 

The sun ‘hat iit youth's summer time is set, 
The too-hrief story of love's reign is o'er. 

One tender pitying word had made less keen 
The pang that smites my soul with bitter 


woe, 
Yet you withheld it—etili 'tie useless now— 
1 Raow my path—trom yours far—and | go. 


— ——— 


HUNTED DOWN; 


—UOn — 


The Purpose of a Life. 








BY TEE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,’’ BTC., BETO. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 


MONGST the crowd ascending the 
stepe«{ the National Gallery one fine 
morning towards the end of March, 
was our old friend, Colonel 8: Jobn. 

As he entered the first room, he at once per 
ceived a figure which he recogn z2d as that 
of old Mr. Bertram ‘of Falcontower, whom 
he had met at the Evzertons; yes, there was 
the same erect, stately figure, and kindly 
noble face; no one who had once seen Hugh 
Bertram could mistake him, and the colonel 
walked up to and addretsed him. 

The rector turned quickly, paused a mo. 
ment, and tben with a smile of recognition, 
held cut bis hand. 

* Colonel 8t. John, how glad I am to see 
you,” he said, cordislly, I was coming to 
call on you to morrow.”’ 

“J hold you to your intention, Mr. Ber- 
tram,” said the colonel; ‘‘you must come to 
moe. Are you living in town?” he 


**No; T aan only here for a short while on 
some private business,’’ was the reply. 1 
am staying with my old friend Sir Angelo 
Egerton; and this morning I determined to 
spend here, as it is some years since I have 
been to see the gallery." 

‘Indeed!’ said the colonel; ‘then you 
bave not seen that magnificent picture of 
Rothesay's, Tekel.’’ 

“No,” he replied; ‘‘I have heard of it,and 
: ae anx to see it. Which room is 
t “e 

* Farther on,"’ said the colone!. ‘Shall we 
move on f"’ 

“If you please,’’ said Mr. Bertram. 

They moved forward through several 
roome til] the colonel! stopped. 

“Now, turn, sir,”’ he said. ‘There it 
hangs.’’ 

Tae portrait was striking enough to startle 
any one coming so suddenly upon it, but 
even that hardly accounted for the start 
which the rector gave,and the deathly pallor 
which for a moment overepread his ,and 
he stood bending forwards looking on it 
with an intensity in his strained gaze, which 
did not escape the colonel. though he natur- 
3232 to the effect of the picture, 

presently he said, ‘a a low voice: 

“Ie it pot horribly beautiful? One need 
hardly to be told that it has some strange 
history belonging to it.’’ 

Hugh Bertram turned to him, and said in 
& voice resolutely calm and suppressed, as 


thou * to trust it: 
+ tabistory? That phantom's face 
is as the face of Leonora Egerton in a dream; 


the other, why has it the scroll Tekel on it, 
— is the history of that 


picture 
*I do pot know it all, only partly,’’ said 
the colonel. ‘‘It is not a mere picture; it is 


EVENING POST. 











_ THE SATURDAY 


**His mother's murderer! He wid me so 
himeeif *’ 


‘I hope you are pot fll.’ said Colonel Bt. 
John anxiously. ‘‘My carriage is at your 


By — ssid Mr. Bertram; ‘‘but 
I have y Egerton’s carriage outside,’’ 
and with a polite bow he disappeared in the 
crowd. 

It was some time before in returning the 
colonel again entered the room where the 
picture hung. There was for a wonder 
only one person standing before it, and nat- 
urally St. John noticed him more than he 
otherwise would. He was rather tall, 
and slight and elegant, as faras a heavy 
cloak showed his figure; but that would not 
have attracted the colonel's notice so much, 
and he was passing in when a slight noise 
made the stranger turn sharply. 

lt was only for a moment, only for a min- 
ute that he saw his face, but that ficeting 
glance was encugh for the colonel—the face, 
with its devilish beauty, the lurid black 
eyes and glistening golden brown hair could 
not be mistaken —he was the original of the 
portrait, he was the murderer of Jesuita 
Evzerton,and St. John's resolve was instantly 
taken. 

He walked quietly into the next room, #0 
that the stranger could not leave the gallery 
without seeing him, and then he sat down 
and looked anxiously around, 

An intelligent Jooking lsd, apparently a 
shop or errand-boy, was surveying one of 
the pictures with a look of profound admira- 
tion. 8t. John called him. 

“My lad, come here."” The lad obeved. 
“Would you lise to earn balf a crown?” 

‘Yes, sir,’’ was the ready rep'y. 

‘Then, take this slip of paper to the police- 
cffice, Bcotland Yard,’’ continued is 
‘Go in acab. and tell him to drive for life 
or dea'b; promise him double fare, and re- 
turn to me ”’ . 

He tore a leaf from his pocket-book, wrote 
a few lines, requesting the immediate pres 
ence of Harding the detective, and gave it 
to the boy, who ran off in a moment. 

Perhaps twenty cr five and twenty min 
utes elepzed, and then his messenger and a 
gentlemanly looking mao in black entered 
and came up to him, and addressed him in 
a quiet business Jike manner 

‘Are you sure, sir, that Mr. Vivian is 
here?’ 

‘ 8 far sure,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘that the 
man I mean ia the exact counterpart of that 
portrait bere, Tekel.’’ 

“I know it, sir,’’ said Harding. ‘It is all 
right. then. Is he still here?’’ 

“Yes. I don't know in which room; but 
he has not left.” 

‘Much obliged to you, sir, for what you 
have done. Leave all the rest to me; he 
won't escape me again. The only thing is, 
sir,if you would be so kind as to drive to Bt. 
James's Square.and let Sir Aogeloand Lady 
Egerton know of it, it would be a real service 
to them."’ 

“I will go immediately,’’ replied the 
colonel. 

Harding went with him to the entrance; 
there was acab there with another police 
man in plain clothes.- Harding spoke a few 
words to him, begged the colone)] to inform 
Sir Angelo that he should wait on him in the 
evening,and then he returned to the entrance 
and took up his position in such a way that 
Vivian's escape was impossible. 

— 9— * 4— 

Meanwhile Hugh Bertram had returned 
to St. James's Square. He was told that 
every one was away. Sir Angelo had not 
vet come home from the Foreign Office, Lady 
Egerton bad gone into the park with Mr. 
Rothesay, and only ten minutes before Miss 
Arunde) had gone out with Lady Alice St 
Jobn. The rector said no more, but went 
upstairs, only leaving orders that when 
either Sir Angelo or Lady Egerton came in 
they were to be told that he wished to ace 
them. 

He had not very long to wait before he 
saw from the window Julian Rothesay and 
Leonora and Egerton, whom they probably 
met, ride > gether, and all three entered 
the house, for Julian was going to stay to 
dinner, and then go with Angelo down to 
the House. 

Almost immediately Egerton appeared in 
the drawing room, where the rector was 
waiting. 

* You wish to see me, they told me,”’ he 
said, wheeling forward an easy chair for Mr. 


Bertram. 
“I do, E —about that picture—that 

portrait in the Nationa! Gallery.’ 
He paused, striving to master his agita. 
ing his keen eyes for 


tion, and Egerton 
&@ moment, said. 
‘Who told you that it was a portrait ?’’ 
“Colonel 8t. John. I met him there. He 
asserted, on authority, that it is the 


portrait of your—of the man who murdered 
your mother. Answer me truly, Egerton, in 
mercy—is it true or false?’ 





Something of a suspicion of the truth made 





Ererton pause. Something that held bim 
ties fore moment ia pain and pity for the 
old man. 


* Egerton, answer me. Is that the por- 
trait of your mother’s murderer? 

Like Yron on his throat fell the words: 

“Tt is.” 

A silence then. 

+ What is the name of the man who killed 
her?’ 

ee; phan * id a servant, open 

“If you . sir,’’ said a - 
ing thd done, * Colonel 8t. Johan is below and 
wishes to see you for five minutes.’ 

Egerton left the room, but in less than ten 
minutes the rector heard a carriage drive 
away, and Angelo came back. 

Hugh Bertram sddressed him at once. 

‘t. John’s coming is connected with 
the person we s>oke of, Egerton. Tell me 
the worst—in pity tell me the worst at 


once. 
“Arthur Vivian is taken at last,’’ said An- 


lo. 

—* merciful Heaven. how can I bear it! 
—how can I bear it!’ said the rector, cover- 
ing his face with his clasped hands, and 
burning tears fell through his fingers. 

‘Hugh Bertram, what is Arthur Vivian 
to your’ , 

“My son—my only son!"’ 

“God help you!’ said Egerton, bowing 
his head, and his stern lip quivered. 

There was a dead stillness, and then the 
father rose up. 

“Egerton, you are a stern and severe 
man; but, by the love you bore your dead 
mother,—by all your hopes ot mercy at the 
Last Day, show some mercy to, and spare 
my wretched, guilty son, whose death can- 
not restore your mother to you.”’ 

There was a depth and intensity of agony 
in the unfortunate father's passionate appeal 
that touched Egerton to the very soul. He 
litted nis head, and the musical tones, 
usually so firm, were unsteady, as he an- 
swered: 

‘‘Hear me, and do not lightly judge me a 
bard and merciless man. All these years 
another man has borne the stain—the con. 
viction of that murder; one whom I love 
with almost more than a brother s love; but 
fwr.that I had never so relentlessly —— 
Vivian; but for that, I wou'd now, for your 
sake, and for the sake of his wife and child, 
spare him. Can I do so when the life of an 
innocent man isin the balance, and depend: 
ing on bis conviction? Could I have acted 
—conld I now act otherwise?’ 

“No,” said Mr. Bertram, with sudden 
calmness. ‘You could only have done as 
vou have. Oh Egerton, is there no hope? 
Was not your wife mistaken ?”’ 

‘ Listen,’’ said Everton. “Eight years 
after the murder my wife drew tbe crayon 
drawing from which the portrait is done— 
drew it from memory. There is no hope.”’ 

Ooe thing more I ask,’’ said Mr. Bertram. 
‘‘Where is this wife and child? Teil me all 
you known of them, for at least I con take 
them to my heart. Wifeless and childless, 1 
must love something.’”’ 

Gently Ezerton told him all he knew of 
Genevra, and ended by promising that early 
the next morning his wile should take him 
to her and tell her who he was. 

Sorrow had laid a stern and heavy hand 
on Hugh Bertram. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
T ELLY, my good girl, you are a laggard 
this morning I have rung twice,”’ 
| were the words Marion Rochester ad- 
4.' dressed to her maid, Nelly Warren, 
the morning following Vivian's examina- 


tion before a magistrate. ‘‘What detained 
you?’ 

‘Indeed, ma'am, I am sorry I didn’t hear 
your first bell, but I was ing the morn- 


et JZimes.’’ 
he Zimes !"’ said her mistress, half smi). 
ing. ‘And what were you reading ?”’ 

‘The account, ma’am, of the examination 
of Vivian and——”’ 

“Ah,"’ ssid Marion, quickly, «Tam goin 
to Lady Egerton’s. How did it end —9* . 

* He is committed for trial, ma'am; but he 
made a queer defence—what they call an 
althi __His lawyer said that he could prove 
that Vivian was at the other end of the town 
at the hour the murder was committed, 
which was done exactly at twelve o'clock 
“Sin aan said ’’ 

‘How did the others try and 
alibi? ’ asked Marion. 7 rutin 

‘Why, ma’am. they said he was lodging 
at a house near St Ca’herine’s Church (hard 
by where we used to live) in Kent Town. 
and that it struck twelve as he came; but I 
remember, and sodo mother and father, that 
—* clock was slow that night, and what's 

ore, ma am. a gentleman was lodging with 
us, named Everard, a mint * he 
agen by — — the church clock 

ropg. i remember that night particu- 

larly, because a servant left very . 
den 4 that morning.’’ = * 

‘Your father Mr. Everard ?’’ 
i ter; ‘‘and can you ——— 

aa - ~~ it evidence ?"’ 

ate nk so. ive me father’ > 
3 age cate 

⸗ y m knows it, ma'am. Y, 
* —* * at father's neariy two — 
—* J was stabbed by this very 


man; but it had left a void, a 
heart : 
A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That was not akin to pain, 
Bat resembled sorrows only 
As the mist researbies the rain. 


So he felt when he returned to Ea 
with his ment; such had been the state 
of his mind and feelings when he met 
Margaret Arundel in the house 
Egerton. 


In person, in character, in 

Margaret was a direct contrast te . 
fard, and this very contrast dift 
was the first thing which attracted 8: 
to her; it was a relief. but witha) he 
somewhat surprised to find that grad 
her sweet fair face was constantly 
thoughts and memory. It was useless 
proach himself with fickleness; as the 
and weeks, and months passed on, 
that self reproach was useless, 
sciously she had wound herself, . 
his heart, and it his sffection 
was not the eame passionate love 
borne Leonora. it was firmer,deeper, 
and lasting. The first love had 

the bowing of his senses and nation to 
the dark, grave, almost weird of 
Leonora; and naturally whea time pists Fas 
him to analyze it, the love founded on sueh 
sands fell from its pinnacle, leaving only the 
2 affection he had always had for 


But Margaret had no such attractions. for 
though lovely, she had not the extraordinary 
and strange beauty of the Spaniard, aad 
Louis loved her with his heart—not his 
imagination—tor her innate beauty of char 
acter, not ber personal beauty or the lofty 
and masculine intellect which in Leonora 
de Caldara he had bowed to, and which he 
now felt, though indefinitely, must have 
inevitably produced misery; for emphatic. 
ally the husband must be the head. Ifa 
marriage is to be happy, the wife must 
hardly be the equal in intellect, certainly 
not the superior. 


And so one day he told Margaret how he 
loved ber; he concealed nothing, but honor- 
ably told her all, and then he how 
long and faithfully she had loved him. 

Ooce again Louis St. John stood before 
Angelo Egerton, and asked him for a bride; 
and this time there was no shadow on that 
handsome face as he placed her hand In 
in — and said with his beautiful 
smile: 

‘*Take her, old friend, as a priceless treas- 
2 for a true-hearted woman is God's own 
gi t. o* 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


EVER, perhaps, had the Centra! Crim- 
inal Court been more crowded than & 
was on the 12:h of April, 18—; and 
that not —7 with the ‘vulgar 

herd.’’ but peers, an and many 
M. P.’s bad not disdained to show them- 
selves there. The length of time elapsing 
between the murder and the arrest of the 
accused man, the strange circumstances of 
the whole thing, including the important 
history of the portrait, which had been the 
means of his capture, and above all, the bigh 
rank and fame of thoee most nearly con- 
cerned—one, a staterman of fame and 4 
minister, and Julian Rothesay, the artist of 
the portrait—all these things had made the 
trial of Arthur Vivian an exciting one. 
nn dee 
have seen, in a distant corner, where 
could see without being noticed, a gray- 
haired man in a clerical dress, and s young 
lady, with a child im her arms. 
noticed them, and no one guessed who they 


were. 
Sir Henry Seton, the attorney- 
with an eminent counsel. had been ret 
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minute Arthur Vivian appeared, bis slight, 
elegant figure erect, and toe gleaming bees 
eyes and handsome countenance hard and 
set in all its dark and evil beauty boid! 
facing them all. so like the portrait (wh 
thoussnds had been to see since his exami- 
nation) that a visible effect was uced. 
A murmur arose which was almost in- 
stantly repressed; the indictment was read; 
and the question how the prisoner pleaded, 


ked. 

There was a dead silence. 

Vivien leaned slightly forward, glanced 
around, and answered clearly and ber- 
ately: 

“Not guilty!” 


As the words passed bis lips, his met 
Leonora Egerton's fixed on him with that 
watchful stead A po he remembered 10 
well, and d even 20W so much, and 
he turned aside with a fiercely muttered 
curse; but the voice of the attorney-general 
made him look up n. 

“T appear, my for the prosecation.”’ 

And then the case { commenced by 
the attorney general g it in a very 
concise speech, stating all the facts. 

He said that nearly ten rs ap? a half 
before, in the A of the vear 18—, the 
deceased, Jesuita Lady Egerton, went 
to Brightstone with her son and his ward, 
Leonora de Caldara then six years of age; 
and Sir Angelo took a house at the corner of 
Brunswick Terrace, almost opposite to the 


Catholic chapel of Oar Lady, in Water street, 
into which street he begged it to be remem- 
bered the window of the deceased lady's 


bed chamber looked; also that an agile per. 
son could ascend or descend from it to the 
street by means of stuccoed facings, which 
were up to the house and close to the win- 


dow. 

The child was accustomed to sleep in 
Lady Egerton’s own room in a crib in the 
corner pear the bed; and on the night of the 
2ist of September she (the little girl) was 
put to bed as usual. 

Lady Egerton and her son had been that 
evening to an evening concert, brt they re- 
turned home before eleven. Sir Angelo re- 
mained in his study, reading; his mother, the 
deceased, went to bed; being tired, she 
did not put away the jewels she had on, but 
merely placed them in their casket, and left 
them on an ottoman close to the window. 
The jewels, the Jearned counsel said, shouid 
be produced. 

The child, Leonora de Caldara, was awak- 
ened by a shriek and the report of a pistol, 
and ehe distinctly saw a man escaping out 
of the window. Sir Angelo aleo heard the 
report. and subsequently the bullet was ex- 
tracted from the body of the deceased. 

Beneath the window a msn, an Italian 
named Gulio Doria, was seized, and at the 
same time the clock of St. Mary's struck 
twelve. He wished to call] particular atten- 
tention to that fact. In the band of the 
prisoner was found a pistol,evidently havin 
been * fired, and in his pocket was found 
its fellow; the ballet Atted both; but the jew- 
els stolen were not on him; though, as the 
policeman had noticed a man running away, 
he supposed him to be an accomplice. 

Doria said that he had been parsing; that 
as he came up he saw a man run round the 
corner, and that he saw the pistol on the 
ground, and had just picked it up, when a 
crv of ‘Murder!’ was raised and he was 
seized, but he refused to give any account of 
— at all, and was arrested br the mur- 
er 


But Sir Angelo. for private reasons, be- 
lieved him innccent; and the child, his ward, 
pPritively ard persistently swore that he was 
not the murderer. However, he was onm- 
mitted though all attempts to trace the man 
see” flying failed. D ria contrived to escape 
from prison and was never retaken. 

And pow, my lord and gentlemen of the 
jnry,”’ said the attorney general, “I am com 
ing tothe prisoner. E'ght passed. Sir 
Angelo and his ward ina E are convinced 
—* the murderer was still st 1343 Last 
—* two years, Lady Egerton, then 

‘ss de Cildara (and with the lady's per- 
mission 1 will so call ber for the presen!) 
* to a place called Yellowfeld, and 
a she met a Miss Margaret Arundel, 

whom she formed a close friendsbip. 


had seen imprinted on her mind t one 
day. * de — dope bis — from 
crayons. Arunde) saw it. 
—— thet it was exactly like her 
® nephew, Arthur Vivian, and then 


the jewels that had been stolen, 

convinced herself that the Arthur Vi 
she met there was the murderer she 
org sag boned sen I may further 
the Jewela be vabbed her let her for deat 
and fied. The * 
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alibi, but T shall show the court that the 


at her face.*’ 
“Do your best,”’ said the solicitor. ‘“Hush 
now. 


The attorn general wee speakin 
“Your name is Leonora Bgerion 1° 
bd — —— 


“And you were formerly the ward of Sir 


“—- ‘on ” 
“Tl was the *2 five years, when 
he brought me over Spain.” 

“What is your maiden name ?’’ 

-“Caldara— Leonora de Caldara.”’ 

‘Now, Lady Egerton, how far back can 
you remember minute events or things ?’’ 

*I can remember things that 
Spain when I was tour years old. I can re 
eollect my father’s confessor, whom I left at 
five years of age, so well that, a few years 
ago, when in Madrid,I recognized him as he 
passed the window.”’ 

“Then you can recollect events of more 
recent date?’ 

‘Most certainly.’’ 

“Do you remember anything that hap- 
pened in any particular year ?’’ 

. “Yes, I remember going to Brightstone 
in the August of 18—, with my gu 
and my cousin Jesuita, the deceased.’’ 

‘Were you at Brightstone on the 21st of 
September ?”’ 

‘Yes. ” 

Do you recollect anything that occurred 
that night?’ 

“Certainly.” 

‘State what you remember.”’ 

A remember,”’ said Leonora and her voice 
throughout, though low and soft, was heard 
in the farthest corner as clear and distinct as 
a bell, ‘I remember that that evening Sir 
Angelo Egerton and his mother were out at 
aconcert, [ was put to bed as usual at half 
|r: eight,and I went to sleep. I was awoke 

y a shriek and a loud report, and I rose up 
in bed, and distinctly saw a man escaping 
through the window.” 

“Did you see his face?’ 

“Yes. He looked back into the room,and 
I saw him as plainly as I now see his lordship 
or aꝝy one else here.’’ 

‘Now, Lady Egerton, look round and say 
whether you see that man.”’ 

Leonors raised her dark eyes, and her 
steady unflinching glance went straight to 
Vivian, who shivered beneath it as if that 
look withered him. 

‘Tne prisoner is the man I saw that night,”’ 
she said, calmly and firmly. 

‘“‘Are you sure?”’ 

‘*Positive.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
— 2 — — 


William Twining, of South Rutlapd. N 
Y , writes that he was a classmate with 
William Callen Bryant in Williams College. 
He was obliged to leave college on account 
of il! health, bot singular as it may now ap 
r he is now 90 years of age and without 
» white hair or bald spot on his head. 
Young men who are inclined to despair be- 
cause their health is not good sbould tee] 
encouraged by the long lifeof Mr. Twining. 





Under martial law io Russia, it is rather 
a difficult matter to steer newspapers clear 
of the rocks of offivial displeasure. A Mos- 
cow jurpal has just been suppressed for the 
peculiar offense of arguing in favor of larger 
liberty for the press. 

LL - 

Matthew and Joho Gay Vassar. following 
in the footsteps of their illustrious predeces 
sor, propose to erect & home for old men on 
the grounds now occupied by the Vassar 
mansion, in Poughkeepsie. 


The first railroad in Palestine has been 
contracted for between J.fts and Jerusalem 
forty miles The contractor is reported to 
be G. F. D. Lowell, s resident of Cincin- 
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‘It is—heart disease of an 


fore him and yg Sew his inability to he'p 
you are willing to go, 


“Willing—but not ready! My work is 
not half finished,’’ was her reply, as she 
dreamily drew the silken tassels of her gir 
die through her slender fingers. ‘‘Can you 
do pothing for me?” 

ag com you must take the best care of 
your health, take regular exercise in the 
oon ee avoid fatigue, and above all do not 

ow anything to agitate you. With care, 
vou may live many years, my dear Miss 
OoTbe physiclan pressed her hand, and after 
a few ng words, left Miss Carston to 
her reflections, which were bitter indeed. 

At twenty one she had been left an orphan 
with the care of a vast estate, and a young 
balf sieter, whose gay and capricious dispo. 
— had given her a world of trouble and 
anxiety. 

Isabel was grave and thoughtful. Alice 
was vain light hearted, a butterfly of 
fashion and folly, who could not under. 
stand her elder sister's sober views of life 
and its requirements. 

Added to this, Isabel had long loved with 
more than common devotion a man who 
but for one besetting sin, had been a very 
king 2* men. Sue held her heart tightly 
with her white hands as a thought of him 
shot through it like a sword. Must she 
leave him to battle with his enemy? For 
she alone could hold him back, when others 

on in passive helplessness, as he 
rushed hesdiong into one excess after 
another. Must she leave her gay youn 
sister, her many friends, works an 
daily pleasures, for her life been made 
up of gentle, charitable words, and deeds 
and a good life is a pleasure to any soul. 

Ah! some bright day like this, she must 
close her eyes on the world she loved and 
with that faith that God's will was hers, she 
mourned deeply that the disease that had 
long been troubling her was so fatal. 

“If I could only live,’’ she sighs, ‘‘to see 
Alice the wife of some good man, and Car- 
roll'’s reformatien fully established. But 
I must submit—for He doeth all things 
well.”’ 

Half an hour later, pretty Alice Carston 
walked into her sister's preeence her charm: 
ing brunette face the picture of health, good 
humor and beauty. Black rings of hair 
were blown into a thousand tiny caris about 
her forehead, and her cheeks rivalled in 
bloom the spray of crimson roses she held 
in ber dimpled hand. 

*‘Look, Isabel,’ she cries, ‘the roses are 
in bloom, over at St. Judes.’’ 

‘What were you doing at St. Jude’s 
church ?’’ inquired Isabel, with a start of 
surprise. 

“Oh, nothing,’’ laughed Alice, with a sus- 
picious blush, ‘‘I like to go there—the scen- 
ery is lovely.”’ 

‘ Do not go agsin, Alice, unless you have 
company,’’ said Isabel, ‘‘for it is very 
lonely.’”’ 

Alice bit her lips to suppress a smile and 
pulled ber roses to pieces. 

‘‘Isabel,’’ she began, her fingers fluttering 
nervously, ‘‘l would like to spend to morrow 
with cousin Jennie May i?’ 

‘ Certainly, if y 

“If what?’’ exclaimed Alice, observing 
the pallor of her sister's face. 

‘Tf I feel better, Alice.”” 

Alice was dows on her knees at her sis- 
ter’s side in an instant. 

Are you sick ?”’ 

She put her arms around Isabel's neck 
and kissed ber. 

Teabel could not tell her. She felt ber 
courage leaving her for the sight of the 
bright young face quite unnerved her. 

“Oh, po!’ she said with a smile, ‘but 
yom know I have not felt very strong 
lately.”” 

*‘Ts that all,’’ said Alice, with a sigh of in: 





tense relief, ‘‘well | w "t mope for 
that ’’ 
She arose with a laugh, and said coax 


ingly: 

“! may dear?’’ 

“Yes. if you behave yours-lf,’’ smiled ber 
sister, for the young girl's buoyant spirits 
were contagious. 

Alice left the room with s song on her 


Upe 





‘s salvation 
from that my of all demons—in- 
temperance, gsy young sister's re- 
dem ption from the world's follies. 

Why she took the bh of &. Jude's she 
could not tell, unless her thoughts, so full of 
that higher and better life, led her. 

She paused with one hand resting on the 
iron wicket, and gazed at the beautiful 
scene before and around her. 

Far as the eye could reach, wide stretches 
of meadow land and ripeaing grain were 
veined by silvery brooks or wide, swift 
streams whose banks were a mass of green 
verdure or gorgeous flowers. Hills, whose 
wooded cresis seemed to reach the sapphire 
sky, filled up the background, against which 
the old stone church, with its tal), narrow 
windows draped with crimson roses, whose 
trailing arms bad entwioed the ch 
and steeple, stood out like some ont, 
ruin, that the sunlight loved to gi th its 
glory, and roses to utify with their crim- 
son blushes. 

The doors stood n, and Isabel walked 

under the stone ar into the aisle, ex- 
pecting to meet and have a quiet chat with 
the white haired sexton, who had laid away 
the remains of a score or two of Carstons 
in the churchyard of Bt. Jude's. 
A subdued murmur of voices, attracted 
her attention,and glancing toward the chan. 
cel, a scene met her eyes that transfixed her 
to the # pot. 

For the rector stood before a couple who 
were going through the marriage ceremony, 
and in the groom Isabel saw her lover, Car. 
roll Morgan, and the bride was the young 
sister who had left her bat a few hours ago, 
al) smiles and blushes. 

To his dying day Carroll Morgan never 
forgot the stony agony of the violet eyes that 
met his, as he turned away from the altar 
the husband of Alice Carston. Why he had 
been faithless to the woman be had loved 
for years, none but God and himself knew. 
But when the slender figure swayed and 
fell, a stream of blond crimsoning the white 
lilies and gray garments he rushed from the 
side of his horror stricken wife, and raised 
Isabel, with a cry of remorse, as her white 
lips moaned : 

* Va—fio—ish—ed!’’ 

‘*Forgive me, Isabel, or I shall go mad!’’ 
he cried, as he held her to bis breast. 
‘“God—biess—you—both!’’ and Isabel's 
eyes sought the terrified face of Alice, who 
was too tull of remorseful sorrow to utter a 
word, with a long lonk of love and reproach, 
and then closed forever. 





Carroll Morgan became a wiser and better 
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man. A'ice, ssddened by her elder sister's 
—2 her fasbionsbie follies, and 
¢ ber lite to the work Isabe! 
had not bees spared to see, bearing truit. 


Wild _ Babies. 


HE love of an Indian mother for ber 
chf'd f& made to us by the care 
and labor wh she ofen expends 
7 the cradle: the choicest prodac- 

tien of ber rkill in grass and woollen weav 
ing the neatest needlework, and the richest 
besd embroidery that she can devise and 
bestow are lavisbed upon the qusint 
looking cribs which savage mothers purse 
and carry their little ones about in. This 
cradle, though varying io minor details 
wih each tribe, is essentially the same 
thing, no matter where it is found between 
the Indians of Alarka end those far to the 
south in Mex'co. The E quimauxz are the 
exception, however; for they use no cradle 
whatever, carrying their infants snugly en- 
sconced in the hoods. 

Indian babies, as a rule, are not kept in 
their cradiis more than twenty to twenty. 
four consecutive hours at any one time: 
they are nsually unlimbered for an hour or 
twoe day, and a)lowed to roll and tum. 
ble at will on a blanket, or in the grass or 
rand if the sun shines warm and bright. 
But this liberty is always conditional upon 
their good behavior when free; for the mo 
ment a baby begins to fret or whimper, the 
mother places it back into its cradle, where 
it rests with empbasis, for it can there move 
nothing save its head. 

When the pappoose is put away in its 
cradle, the mother has little or no more 
concern with it, otherthan to keep within 
sight or heariog If she is engaged about 
the wigwam or in the village, she stands it 
up in lodge corner, or hangs it to some 
convenient tree, taking it down at irregular 
intervals to nuree. When she retires at 
night, the baby is brought and suspended 
at some ot within easy reach; if the 
beby is fll, it is kept at her side, or she 
sits up al) night with it in the most orthodox 
fashion. When the women leave the village 
on | errand, such as going to the moun- 
tains for berries, or to the river canon for 
fish, the cradles with the babies therein are 
slung upon their mothers’ backs, and car 
ried, ne matter how far,how rough the road 
“a dismal the bh wae 2h on 

hen a poose mes t refuses 
t eat or do be comforted: and after several 
days and pights of anxious tender endeavor 
to relieve her child, the mother begins to 
fear the worst, and, growing thoroughly 
alarmed, she at last sends for the ‘shaman,’ 
or a doctress of the tribe, and surrenders 
her babe to his or her merciless han 
This shaman at once sets ap over the 
wretched youngster a steady howling and 
then anon a whispering conjuration, shak 
ing a hideous rattle or * wisps of 
grees around the cradle. This is kept up 
pight and day until the baby rallies or dies, 
ove doctor relieving the other until the end 
is attained, and that result is death nine 
times out of ten. 

When the pappoose has rounded its second 
year of exietence, it leaves the cradle and 
begins to chew meat and salmon; it runs 
about the village for the next ten or twelve 
years without a scrap of clothing during 
the summer. if a boy, and provided with a 
corner of a blanket to wrap around itself 
in winter; if it bea girl, it is clad in a short 
leather dress, the armsand legs bare. A 
marked difference in treatment of the two 
eexes begins also ata very early age The 
boys literally run wild; they are not asked 
to do anything. and they are never punished 
for the ravkest insubordination; but the 
girls fall in'o line behind their mothers as 
soon as they can cirry a five pound weight, 
apd bseome hewers of wood and drawers of 
water before they enter their teens: industry 
ard submission is the Jesson they are 
thorougbly taught, while the very opposite 
ia beld out to the boys, and gloried in by 
tbem. 

Toe papprwere, afer being weaned for the 
n¢x’ five or six years keeps about bis m: ther 
or abuses an older sister if he has one; be 
psys earnest aad prompt attention to meals 
and is seldom seen without something io 
his mouth; be rolls contentedly in the ashes 
of the fire, and spends hour after bour dur 
ing these tender years in roasting over the 
coals little strips of meat or fish impaled on 
twigs or forked sticks; he bec mes early 
known to all the dogs in the village, and 
a'taches himself to some favorite one or 
two of them, which receive all the fresh 
bones aod other dainty morsels that he has 
to spare from day to day. Gradually his 
spider like arms and legs grow stronger 
and be begins to essay murder with the bow 
and arrow, and to imitate the strut of the 
warriors ast stalk from lodge to lodge; 
he rolls himself up tosleep every night in 
.) csnuggest and most convenient place he 
can fiad ia the tepee,’ either at the feet of 
his pare ts or colle! up with h's relatives. 

Toe papnoose finds his own ythings, 
as a rule though his f«ther ly ua 
bends far eaongh to feshina his fret bow 
and arrow. le de'ights in playing ball but 
notia estching it. as our edo It is 
usualiy a game similar to ‘shinny’ when 
played by the litle Incians. He deligh 








aleo ia setting small seares for grouse, rab· 
bits and water fowl and takes real bonest 
beyish satisfaction ia robbing birds's nests; 
but when the berry-season arrives, then is 
be heppiest, and his cup of content runs 


over. 
“ee eek eee hee Indians 

generally permits no ages c 
among, ‘hem, end the girls of chief 
walk * along the wood trail ua 
der jast as burdens as are carried by 
the daughters of the others who have no 
reok or standipg whatever in the vil 
Liberty, ¢quality, and fraternity among 
children are a pstent fact. are no 
beartburnings caused by wealth here or 
high public p»sition. Tne boys are never 
known to have quarrelied among them- 
selves because the father of ope was richer 
than the father of another; and the little 
girle never atiempt or think of queening it 
over one another on the strength of batter 
dresses and their motLer's carriage 

The fact that the Esquimaux babies are 
not managed at all like the tender young 
Indian savages rather peculiar; but the 
= is carried in its mother’s hood 
nstead, until it is old and strong enough to 
walk, then it is incased ia a complete suit, 
consisting of a cloak, breeches, and boots, 
in exect imitation of the dress of its father 
or mother, as the case of ita sex may be. 
Then, too, this Indian discrimination in fa- 
vor of the boys is not recognised by them, 
for both sexes have an equal share ot labor 
to perform as soon as they are able to do it. 

Toe E:quimaux baby, being housed up 
with ite parents so many long months of 
each year, owing to the severity of the 
climate of its country, is richly provided 
with toys made for it by its indulgent 
parents, who fashion with considerable skill 
neat little images of bears, foxes, seals, and 
birds out of walrusivory and bone; tiny 
sleds, spears, bows and arrows, and little 
canoes are added to the list, with dolls for 
the girls until the child is fully endowed 
with almost everything in miniature that 
the simple surroundings of the hard life of 
its ancestors can suggest. Very little paren- 
tal discipline is enforced, but occasionally a 
mother loses her patience, and tosses a naked 

oungster out from the hut into the snow or 

een driving wind, where it is speedily re. 
duced to abject submission, and when only 
too glad to behave, it is permitted to return 
to the sheltering hut. 

The Indian mother usually sings and 
chants to her baby in low pon’ | frequently 
musical tones. Sometimes these lullabies 
are neat and pretty little compositions, but 
the song is usually a vague unmeaning 
refrain, or else a single idea repeated over 
and over; sometimes the mother spostro. 
phises her son in a song by which she 
prophesies its future as an exceptional! 
brilliant one, She tells him that in the ful. 
ness of time his little legs are to become as 
strong big pine trees, that his tiny arms are 
to grow into muscles more powerful than 
those of a huge grizzly bear, that he is never 
to tail in the chase, and that he is going to 
be good to his old mother when ke shall 
become senile and helpless. 

The vagaries of caprice or fashion among 
Indians in regard to naming their babies 
are numerous; but the mothers are never 
worried over tho trouble presented often to 
ourselves, where our baby bas two or three 
rich relatives, and it becomes necessary to 
airoitly choose the name of the right one 
for that bab) —the one that will come down 
with the cash expectant: nothing of this 
kind bothers the mind of the savage mother; 
but immediately at its birth she names it 
after some animal fi>wer, or other thing, or 
a remarkable event, and all sorts of occur- 
rences. 

— — — 

A ghastly incident in the voyage of a 
Russian traneport ship with seven hundred 
Nihilist prisoners for Sanghalia is related by 
a Paris paper. The ship was so over 
crowded that two buadred of the prisoners 
died on the voyage, and one hundred and 
fifty more were landed in a dying state. It 
* asterted that the prisoners were packed 
il ke cattle in the hold of the ship. 


The London World says :—‘‘There are 
few women wo, it they have exh'tbited the 
judgment and tact which pesoretiy command 
« ovrtain measure of happiness ia life. arrive 
at middieage without ulringan exoression 
of tace which fs often nobid substitute for ac. 
tual beaaty. Coaracter and exoertence leave 
thetr mark upon the femtnine countenancein 
a more conspicuous degree even than time it- 
self ant when a woman has oncs passed the 
age of thirty her face prociaims, with increas. 
ing distinot whether she is a daughter of 
wisdom or of folly" 








Lieutenant Carey. who had charge of the 
Prince's escortand has been sent bome from 
Ziluland ‘ad is eatd to be one of the 
vravest cMivcers in the Bnglish army, tor be- 
sides behaving gailantiyin @, he bas often 
acted asaepy. That "+ led {f a retreat when 
suddenly attacked by Zilus is admitted, put 
on this side of the Atlantic the general opinion 
will be that Lieutenant Carey was court-mar- 
tinted, not because he fied from certain deatn 
but because he allowed a prince to be killed.’ 


— 





Ryman joungers were treated to a rare 
*p c'acie recently on the Via Appia—a bicycle 
race bstween two ladi-s who both belong to 
the best erctety and are celebrated for their 
beauty. Tuey appeared o: their tron steeds, 
arrayed in the mos! coq uettish of Spanish hats, 
vests and tights. The tair winner was ume. 
Le Ghal, the pretty wife of the First Secretary 
of the Beigian Legatioa. 


My Friend's Wife. 





the most eccentric, the most awk- 
ward, and the homeliest of crea- 
tures. 

Bat I found out that be was s good fel- 
jow, and that though he looked forty he was 
not twenty seven; also that he a senti- 
mental soul. 

Toeretore I confided to him a fact that 1 
had concealed trom all my college chums, 
who laughed at such things. 

It was a moonlight night, and we had been 
walking together, and sat down at the end 
of a lonesome pier not tar from the Acade- 
mic haunis, and the water splashed against 
the logs with a slow, melancaoly noise. 

222 to be romantic in, and I 
caught myself wishiag tor a confidant. 

Brill, I said, suddenly, ‘I wonder 
whether you were ever in love?” 

“Do you?” asked Brill. “Well, I'veoften 
wondered about you; were you?’’ 

“Yes,"’ said ‘fT am, Brill—it’s the 
most singular thing. I have a mind to tell 

ou all about it. Itsa lady, bat of course 
pom mention her name even to you.” 

“No, no!”’ cried Brill. ‘:No, no, of course 
not. Shake hands I like * spirit. Well, 
you're in love with a lady?” 

‘Bach a wonderful creature,”’ I said. ‘‘Bo 
handsome—¢o charming! Older than I con- 
siderably—but I adore her. She likes me 
too, and she says that though I am but nine- 
teen, she'd have me if there wasn't an ob- 
stacie.’’ 

“An obstacle!” exclaimed Brill. ‘Dear, 
dear, how curious! An obstacle! Well, 
does she tell you what it is?’’ 

No,“ said I, ‘she won't give me the 
least hint. She goes with me to the theatre 
or opera. She'll allow me to offer her re- 
freshments or slight presents, but she says— 

‘* ‘Lemuel, do not seek to know the mys- 
tery. but a barrier separates us for ever.’ ”’ 

‘‘What a remarkable thing,’’ cried Brill. 
‘*What shall you do?”’ 

Mait until the obstacle is removed,’’ I 
said. folding my arms. 

“I trust that it will be,’’ said Brill, sigh- 
ing. ‘‘Now, Lemuel, I'll confide in you. 
I'm in love also,”’ 

Ahl said I. 
> * a my affection is returned,’’ said 

rill. 

‘You are a lucky man,”’ said I. 

But there is an obstacle,’’ said he, ‘‘only, 
unlike you. I know it.’”’ 

**What is it?’ I asked. 

Brill took out a smal) mole-skin purse and 
held it towards me. 

“It's that,’’ said he. ‘‘A man can’t marry 
until he can give his wife a home,and if she 
was williog to starve her grandfather would 
not let her do it. He refuses his consent un- 
till have ‘something certain.’ I haven't 
even anything uncertain,” said poor Brill. 
‘That purse was given to me for good luck, 
but it always seems to be empty. I've 
been trying for a professorship for five 
years, but I seem as likely to get the 
moon.”’ 

Money was not the obstacle in my case, 
for | was to come into a fortune on my 
twenty first birthday, and then I went on to 
give Brill some eketches. 

This was pleasant, and from that time 
Brilland I hada good deal to say to each 
o' ber about the objects of our affection, al 
ways holding their names sacred as in honor 
bound. 

B it the name of the lady I admired was 
Adele. 

That much at least I can tell my read 
ers, and whenever I went to the city I 
ay to prostrate myself in effect at her 

leet. 

The obstacle was greater than ever, she 
asserted, but it was not an obstacle to love. 
making—moonlight rambles, long evepin 
in deserted parlors, hours when we danced, 
and ate, -and sang together. 

I used to rush home intoxicated and con. 
fi*e in Brill. 

Brill, for his part, often went to the city; 
then he confided in me. 

‘She's 80 avert. so true, so patient!” he 
used to say. ‘Never sees anyone or accepts 
any attention when l'm absent. She's an 
angel, Lemuel.”’ 

And I agreed that she must be as I looked 
at age 

the time passed on, and I su th 
obstacles we epoke of exerted the toms a 
fect upon the masculine mind, for we were 
ty in love than ever. 

t was a year from the date of our 
confidence when a delightful thing Rb 
to Brill—he got his professorship. 

Te obstacle removed in his case, and he 
er to me in great glee to tell me all about 

“I'm going to London now,” : 
“‘when I return I shal) have my wife 4 
me. You shall be her friend as well as 
— | — introduce you ” 

course I congratulated Brill. 
pictured to myself the sort of ~ ge , 
spectable person—not youn : 


bat 
—— wie was a suitable = A 
m. 


W &: I first knew Brill I thought him 





Then I thought of my Adele—dark-eyed, 
dark-haired, pale, with scarlet lips. 





Then, being excited the thought, 
occurred to SD eee : 
, yeterious and joytal thirg might 
m 

have occurred. A 
It seemed to me that it must, but this was 
her reply— ' } 

My Dean Youre Furexp, —(‘ 


ever. We ha 
The little taded bouquet I 
paper is the last you gsve me. A * 


It handed down a lady. It took ber upon 
o , 
itsarm. It advanced. 


It was Brill. 

‘Lemuel, my dear friend,’’ he * 
holding out his band. ‘Lemuel 
kvew F hould fi My dear, this 


fom Th 
is Mr. Briggs, of w I have spoken so 


8 — her SIMD veil, 
ne lady put and 
ne Was this tie roa, tae abd 
as t young person, 
like Brill bi —dusky hair; dark, long- 
— aves beautiful pallor, and 
No, i. had not gone mad, it was Adele 
“I have met Mr. Briggs before,” said she, 
with a charming smile. “Happy to meet 


you, Mr. Briggs.” 7 
‘ For me I said nothing. Lonly bowed 
ow. 
lwas furiously*angry, wild of 
revenge darted through my mind, but just 
then old Brill placed the grey 
eos ‘ber constant : 
cm r 80 to ” 
he said, with his queer, frank - 4 
4 have had anybody, you 
know ”” 


“Mr. Briggs will think you crazy,my dear. 
I presume he sees at s glance that ae Bei 
means all you think me,’’said Mrs, 
with the tone of raillery, and « look of say- 
ing something very true indeed. 
wrung 


couldn’t speak to her, butI 
‘ Old fellow,” I said, ‘I hope you'll be 


Brill's band in mine, 
happy.” 
And as I walked by theirsideI vowed to 


hold my tongue and let no of bis be, 
of my mabing, for, on — —* as I re-. 
ot 


membered the kisses, the lingering touch 
bands, the tender tones and the 
bouquet, I did not envy Brill an 

However, what one does not 
does not grieve for. 





REMARKABLE Tomas —Among the 
remarkabi¢ wmbe of tne ancients may 
ticed the sepulchre carved out of the li 
rock by order of Darlus, the warrior 
conqueror king of Persia, for the 
of his own remains; and which is 
to this day at Persepolis, after a duration 
of twenty-three centuries. The portico 
supported by four columns twenty feet 
height, and in tbe centre is « form of 
doorway, seemingly the entrance to 
interior, but it is solid; the emtablature 
of chaste design. Above the 
is what may be termed an ark, su 
by two rows of figures about the size 
bearing iton their uplified hands, and 
each angle a grifis—an ornament wh 
is very frequent at Persepolis On 
stage stands the king, with a bent 
his hand, worshipping the sun, whose 
isseenabove the altar that stands before 


fs 
Be 


«=f ay 


ae 


i 


ture accom panies tbe king when 

any important act. On each side the ark are 
nine inches, each contsining a statue in bas- 
relief No» other portion of the tomb was 
intended to be seen, ning cnn Dany sculp. 
tured front; and we must there conclude 
that the entrance was kept secret, apd that 
the avenues were by subterranean pes- 
sages 80 constructed that none but the 
privileged could find their way. We are 
wld by Theophrastus that Darius was bur- 
ied in a coft:rot Egyptian alabaster, and 
also that the early Persians buried their 
dead entire, preserving their bodies with 
houey or wax. 


Alexis St. Martin, whose open stomach 
furnished Dr. Beaumont an opportunity for 
stndying directly the process of gastric di- 
gestion, is still living at St. Thomss, Cana- 
da. He is described as hale and hearty at 
the age of 87, though the orifice in his stom- 
ach is still open. It will be remem 
that the wound was the result of a cherge 
of buckshot accidentally received, laying 
open the stomach so that food could be ia- 
jected or removed at will by the attendis 
physician, whose observations were of 
great value to medical science. Itis now 
filty-seven years since the accident occured. 








The tative of the heir of the grest 
Henry Clay was in Boston jast week to De’ 
gotiate the sale of the famous Clay ves. 
bought by the generous of the 
enthusiastic Whigs in 1644. About evtl7” 


thing else has for tne benefit of 
—— — 
vare is of solid saver twe and « half to 
high and elaborately fabricated. 
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as I lean aginst the casement 
usings, come there pow 
Lost "ipoughts of my 


yond the 

338 mansions of tnd Diet, 

gen | dear ones who have entered 
Now tnto the portent sory 

fnat He giveth His 
When with earth forever done— 

Those who fought beneath Cori-t's banner 
Wear the crowns thetr valor won. 


too the cheri*hed blossoms, 
Toepgeis vent, who for awhile os 


pearts did cheer and 
berith tbe sunshine of their tle ; 


ith Spring’s sweet, early violets, 
35* nd tbe gta yb te 
a n 
a ue ediant shores of Heaven. 


With fond longings yearns my tired heart 
For its olden ne “i 
our arms grie — 
—— sainted one! my blest! 
And bie ace 90 calm, 90 pescefel, 
With its glance of love ks down— 
Through the mist of tears, dear father, 
]1 see not your starry crown. 


* . sd * © « . 


Past the river, gone my dear ones, 
Heaven's gate I see no more— 

Lite’s brief dream wi!) soon be over, 
Soon I’1l reach the Eternal shore. 


In a Ravine. 








BY M. M. 


ERE we are at last!”’ 
HW “And seedy we all look.”’ 





“Yes, that abominable Mediterrane- 

an nearly finished me off. Well, here 

goes to forget all about sea sickness—for 

the next few months, at least—and thor- 
oughly epj »y ourselves.” 

These remarks were uttered by Hugh Vil- 
liamy, Gay Gee. and myself, Sydaey 8 hip 
ton, a8 we sat round a well spread tabie in 
s French hotel, in the north of Africa, all 


three being pale and hily as to 
4 od sails. 


complexion, not bein 
Hugh Gay, and I, been somewhere 


together for the last three years, for 
ing purposes; and this time we had de moo 
to realize our long-cherished dream of see- 
ing the African lion in a state of nature, 

Ech of us had made up his mind to kill the 
first lion, and we had two or three bets on 
about it. 

We did not stay long in this civilized part 
of the world, buat hastened to farther 
south; and though it was early in D3cem- 
ber, and consequently rather cold, a heal. 
thy brown was fast tinging our skins. trom 
the open airand exercise. The highest 
mountains were already crowned with snow, 
and we heard that it was by far the best 
time of the year for sport, as the game, 
forced by the snow and cold air of the 
heights to do so, came down into the plains 
where the temperature was milder. We 
should probably fad hyenas, wild boars, 
snd lions, it we were fortunate, and there 
seemed good prospect of adventures of an 
exciting nature, 

We took up our quarters at a small town 
southeast of Morocco, and had not been 
there long before Guy came in one morn- 
ing. having been out early, with eyes that 
wid me at once that he had heard news. 
However, he took his seat at breskiast 
without any remark, and merely answered 
my query of, ‘is anything up?’ with a 
quiet ‘‘yes.”’ 

I restrained my curiosity ; and, as I ex- 
pected. flading he was asked no questions, 
he on spoke. 

A lion has been seen at a farm not far 
off and helped himselt to a sheep. Here 
achance for us.”’ 

Villiamy sprang u 

‘Hurrah! Come along, boys. Don’t let’s 
lose any time.”’ 

He fetched his gun, examined it, and we 
son had all our wespons in readiness, We 
then sallied forth. There was some excite- 
ment in the place about it, and a bs'tue was 
Organ‘zed, we being of the party, but with 
J result. No lion turned up, and we had 

content ourselves for that day with 
smaller game. However, though we were 
canbpointed this tims, an opportunity oc- 
— fore long for us to have our wishes 

We bad for a week or two been staying 
ne lodging house on the outskirts fr 

wo, riding out daily in search of any 
feme that might turn up; end during this 
frien Gee had somehow man to make 
— with an Arab chief, who had in 
the us all to his house, some miles from 
= town. Guy had expressed his desire 
one shot at the king of beasts, and bis 

8cqsintance promised that we should 


have the pleasure of hunting very 
thoruly if we would go. the lion 
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t which direc- 
tion they had taken, when we saw evi- 
dently the very two emerge from amongst 
some trees. 


Thev were splendid specimens, and the 
chief jadged them to be about five years of 
age. Catching sight of us, 
for a few seconds, then turn 
peared intoa thicket of trees. 

Our host, seeing that we were all imps. 
tience to pursue, turned and said a few 


We waited and waited, until Guy Gee 
had almost lost his temper, for we were 


obliged to be guided by our host's wishes 
under existing circumstances; but at last we 
were surrou by a hundred or more of 


Arab beaters, of whom more than half 
were armed with sticks and batchets. 

When I saw these men descend into the 
ravine where the lions had taken refuge, 
and penetrate into the thicket, I was borri- 
fied at their audacity—quite unnecessarily, 
as I afterwards found, as they are given to 
taking pretty care of themselves. 

Of course, during our preparations, the 
animals had had time to get a good bit 
ahead, and we followed their tracks for two 
hours without ever coming near them. At 
last we caught sight of them some distance 
before us, just as they entered a little wood 
where the trees were thick and close, and it 
was difficult to get along. 

The beaters were down in the hollow be- 
tween us, and began their work. For an 
hour we followed the course of the ravine 
without any result, and I was beginuing to 
feel ee ee when the report of a 
gun from opposite side put us on the 
alert. The bushes were too high for us to 
see over, and, as the beaters had given no 
sign, I asked some of the Arabs whether 
they thought {t could be a lion that had 
been fired at. The answer was a negative 
movement, for I only knew a word or two 
of their language,-and none of those who 
followed us speaking French, I could not 
gs'n any further information. 

Under these circumstances, Gee and I 
continued to advance, and a minute after 
there was another shot. Our horses began 
to tremble and snort, refusing to go on, and 
at last I thought we must be near the game 
sought. 

“By Jove !"’ cried Guy, ‘ook here, Sid. 
All those cowardly Arabs have cut their 
sticks.’’ 

I looked round, and, instead of being fol. 
lowed by a little party of armed men, to my 
astonishment there was not one in sight. 

‘‘Where are they ?”’ 

‘Up in the trees behind us,’’ said Guy. 

‘Well, I don’t see where the danger lies ; 
but perhaps we had better follow their ex 
amp ’” 
I had dismounted with the intention of 
taking this advice, when right before us a 
bage los bounded out of a thicket of lent- 
isk trees, his skin streaked with blood—for 
he was wounded—end his terrible fangs 
disclosed in a savage snarl. 

He caught sight of us, and made straight 
for me. whereupon I lost all presence of 
mind. No doubt, I ought to have awaited 
his advance, taken sim between the eyes, 
and fired at five paces off ; but I must be a 
great coward, for I did no such We - 

“Run, Gay !'' I shouted, and I dropped 
down behind my horse, which remained mo. 
tionless, psralyzed with terror. 

Then t Liowed a few minutes of su«pense, 
a terrific, deatening roar, a shot, and I felt a 
shock tbat extended me on the ground. I| 
believe I was unconscious tor a minute ; but 
as soon as I recovered myself [ sat up sod 
looked around, feeling sick and giddy Nei- 
ther lion nor horse were visible. A little 
way oft. I saw two or three Arabs peering 
from among the branches of a tree down 
into the ravine. A motionless figure, face 
downwards on the ground, next attracted 
my attention, and my heart sank as I saw it 
was Guy. I rose staggeringly to my feet, 
when the Arabs signed to me energetically 
to follow their example. However. I would 
not do so without seeing how it fared with 

riend, for I felt thatif he were 





Jexd'T should never forgive myself for my 
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the same instant my horse backed * 
and threw me full length on the ground, 
— the lion. changing his mind, went for 


av. 

He saw it in the act of springing, fired, 
and, missing, threw himself face down- 
wards on the earth, when the aoimal went 
= over him, was greeted with shots from 
the surrounding trees, and agsin took re- 
fuer in the ravine. 

Not feeling sure that the creature was 
not still at band waiting for any sign of 
ooo on, Se part, Guy lay still till I touched 

m. 

Tt was some time before any one would 
venture to go and explore in search of the 
lion, though we knew the poor wretch 
must be either dead or dying, considering 
MAT ket Gey iipped 4, and 

t ay 8 to the , an 
hastily loaded his gun. W 

“I'm going.”” he said; “come slong, 
Sid. We'll go alone if everyone else is 
afraid.’’ 

In an instant our host joined us, and he 
was soon followed by a number of others. 
We found the noble beast lying quite dead 
at the bottom of the ravine. 

The chief presented Guy with the skin, 
as a token of his admiration of his courage, 
when we mrted from him. wich many ex- 
pressions of regret, a week later. 


Tue Snaxe Strons.—An eminent Eng- 
lish traveler writes: Oa one occasion a 
friend of mine was riding, with some other 
civil officers, along a jungle path in a dis- 
trict of Ceylon. when they saw one of two 
Tacnils. who were approaching them, sud 
denly dart into the forest. and return hold- 
ing in both hands a cobra de capello which 
he had se'z>d by the head and tail. He 
called to bia companion for assistance to 
place it in their covered basket, but in doing 
this he bandled it so inexpertly that it 
se'z7d him by the finger, and retained its 
hold for a few seconds, as if unable to un- 
fasten its fangs. The blond flowed, and in- 
tense pain appeared to follow almost imme. 
diately ; but. with all expedition, the friend 
of the sufferer undid his waist cloth, and 
took from ittwo snake stones, each sbout 
the s'z3 of a small almond, intensely black 
and highly polished, though of an extremely 
light substance. These he applied one to 
each wound infi'cted by the teeth of the 
serpent, to which the stones attached them- 
selves closelv, the blond that flowed from 
the wounds being rapidly imbibed by the 
porous texture of the article applied. The 
stones adhered tenaciously for three or four 
minutes, the wounded man’s companion in 
the meanwhile rubbing his arm downwards 
from the shouider towards the fingers. At 
length the snake stones dropped off of their 
own accord; the suffering apreared to have 
aubsided; he twisted his fingers till the 
joints cracked, and went on his way with- 
cut concern. Whilst this had been going 
on another Indian of the pirty who had 
come up took from his bag a small piece of 
white wood, which resem led a root, and 

it gently near the head of the cobra, 
which the latter immedistely inclined close 
to the ground; he then lifted the snake with- 
out hesitation, and coiled it int a circle at 
the bottom of bis basket. The root by 
which he professed to be enabled to perform 
this operation with safety. he called the root 
of the snake plant protected by which he 
professed his ability to #prreach any rep- 
tile with impaoity. In enother instance a 
jadge informed me that he saw a snake 
charmer in the jungle. close by the town, 
search for a cobra de capello; and, after dis 
turbing it in its retreat, the man tried to se- 
cure it but in the attemnt he was bitten in 
tne thigh till blood trickled from the wound. 
He instantly applied the snake stone, which 
adhered closely for about ten minutes dar- 
ing which time he pwssed the root, which he 
held in hand, backwardsand forwards above 
the stone till the latter dropped to the 
ground. The gentleman obtained from him 
the snake stove be had relied on, and saw 
him repeatedly afterwards in perfec: health. 

— ——— — 


IxcomscsTiBLE Woop —To impreguate 
word 80 as to render it inoombustibie the fol- 
lowing is one of the best recip3s: Commercin! 
tangstate of soda, 1!b ; phosphate soda, 4 
1b; water, 2 gallons; dissolve. A y botiing 
bot if possibie. 





Buiastine Aounts —Trials of the 

improved biasting agent—woody 

ed with nitro gly various @ 

— 
rhe The 


, Was notin all cases ae 
the foree of an equal pas ihe black 
blasting powder, rer, helag 
donbtfal—a th . 

lataly exhibited. 


rthe new agent are less . a8 it does 

Dy Do means easily explodes by Iretion or 
© means 

concussion, end the facet that to efeos its ox. 

proce = 5 bee be the strand mateh may 
used. The powder is very light, and in the 

loose state burns very slowly. 


Carnnoiic Actp —The antiseptic 
of carholic acid is so’ great that ng to 
Prof, Mason, of Engiand, the of one 
part of the acid in a thousand par's of an or- 
ganic solution will check decom 


— Sy gy EL 


difference between other a t a 
th t with the «2*ete; 
carbolie 


contact,and are mere deodorisers. T 

coat yetveusies is better than care will of 

ooarse, be dispated; hence a substance 

ike tbis, prevents the decom of or- 
anic matter, is perbaps of more value than 
ne which checks the nences only. 


Burtptne Matentat —Some foreign in- 
vestigators bave lately made some suggestive 
announcements a* to the 4 hy gesee 
and vapors of various materials used butld- 
ing purposes, They claim as the result of thetr 
experimenta! researches that, whiledry ~~ 4 
— tafa, = = — per 
vapors pass throug m, « - 
pyr. slate, alabaster, and limestone are’ pres. 

ically quite impermeabie. It will be inferred 
from these statements therefore that the ce- 
menting of cellar floors, &c., or laying them 
with bricks and tiles, while it will doubtless 
considerably increase the wholesomeness of a 
dwelling exposed W dan “gaseous exhai- 
ations from sewers and the like, does not at 
ford a complete protection. Whitewash ap- 
* toa wall, though it exerts tor a consider- 

bie time a puritying chemical! 'n@ 16en0e, does 
not afford nearly 80 g00d a protection sgrinst 
the o Of guoee 200 yopere 00 & Gonete of 
coats of of] paint, while thick giazed wall parer 
reduces the poy of mortar nearly 
forty per cen 


Harm md Garden. 


Goop Harness Pottsa —To make a 
harness poli*r, take of mutton suet two 
ounces ; bees wax. six Ounces ; powdered sugar, 
six ounces; lampblack, one OuDnos; green or 
vellow soap, twoounres; water, one-haif pint. 
Dissolve the soxpin the water, add the other 
rolid ingredients mix well and ada tur tine. 
sag on with @ sponge and polish witb a 

roeh. - 


Cark or Cows —Cows that have access 
to water atall times will drink often, bat lit- 
the at a time, and return t thelr feeding. 
Cows deprived of a sufficient supply of water 
fallin milk and fiesh; and when they are al- 
lowed to fall, not ony in miik, batin condt- 
tion also, it fs almost 5 bring them 
back to their proper yield of miix and condi. 
tion of fle«h, at least without extra expense 
and trouble. 

Tue Cororapo Berrie — Guinea fowls 
are among tue wost active destroyers of the 
Colorado beetle, a writer — that one 
gainea hen wi'll proteet an acreof potatoes. 
Whether or not they pe euch a surprisip 
capacity of gizzard, they certainly prey on tbs 
beetic as weil as many other insect pests. 
They lay more egas than any other poultry 
and their eggs are unequalled for cake an 
other culinary purposes, 


Pouttry Fezp —A farmer, who has 
practiced it profitably, gives the following re- 
cipe for feeding poultry: A warm mash of 
corn meal, seasoned with red pepper snd chop- 
= ontons alternately. with occasionaliy « 

ittle salphuradded ; a cabbie dally throagh- 
out the winter months, jagewarm water ands 
small plot of ground toran over. Intheafier- 
noon give them bockwheat and other grains, 
varying the different kinds weekly. 


Tue Rose —Concerning that moet heen. 
ti‘n! of all Mowers, the roes. the Rural New 
Yorker eave: “One of the first secrets of suc 
crea with the rose in puarding against its sev- 
eral persistent insect enemies, such as the rose 
bug, green fy, rose sing, etc.. 1s to keep the 
plant bealthy and in vigorous growth - in- 
sure this a rich soll isindispensabie. Lat it be 
com posed of oid decom posed sods or thorough- 
ly rotted maoure. This earth should sever be 

rmi'ted to bake, but should be kept friable 

y trequent stirring. The aphis or green fly 
first altacks the young tender shoots, feedin 
upon their jatces. The te mey be ktlied 

acing @ barrel over ' infested piant a 

urning tobacco in a flower potor otnper versei 
nnderneath, The rose slug, that green-bodied, 
jelly like pest, tbat feeds on tbe surtace of tre 
jeaves, leaving only the veins and ribs. may 
be kept in severe check, !f not destroyed by 
dusting the pliant with fine eval asbes. The 
rose bugs may be brushed ¢ff Into a pall of 
water, or picked of separately by hand and 
destroyed. 
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SATURDAY EVENING. AUGUST ® 1879. 
' See ee EEE See 
ME MAN OF UENIUS. 

TE true men of genus epeaks to his 
kind likes brother. He is no singular 
specimen of spiritual pride. He is a 

creature of flesh and blood. He is not a 
tame imege from the mould of fashion, or 
an « ffigy of buried learning but free, cor- 
dial, and earnest man. You can roam the 
bills with him, or partake the cup; praise 
the maiden, or worship the stars. He is a 
human creature; only he overflows with 
the characteristics of humanity. To him be. 
Jong in a large measure the passions and the 
powers of his race. He professes no ex 

empiion from the common lot. He pre 

tends not to live on rarer elements. He ex 

pects not to be ethereal before death He 
conceals not bis share of frailty. Rarely 
and richly are mingled in him the elements 
of human nature, His crowning distinction 
is larger soul, and this he carries into all 
things—to the altar of God or to the festive 
board—the letter of friendship or the lover's 
assignation. If he bea poet, be isa mythol. 

ogist. Ie sees in ten thousand symbols in 
creation the multiform spirit of the universe. 

To him the ocean isa symbol of the world's 
majesty —the star of its glory—the forests of 
its beauty—the tempests of its strength—the 
mountains of its grandeur. He sets off in 
his career without any misgivings, any 
doubts, any forebodings; but, with his 
thoughts, the gay creatures of the elements 
that he breathes, insects on the wing, he 
careers in the balmy sunshine, postponing 
all thoughts of despair and failure. En- 
gaged in his fascinating pursuit—some fa- 
vorite art or eclence—he thinks that there 
can be no bappiness without it—and, were 
it not but that he knows how different minds 
are differently constituted, he would won 

der why all other persons do not also pursue 
it. He rises sun like in the firmament of 
mind. He enlightens his satellites. He 
renders himself intelligible to the common. 
est intellects. He has never ponderous and 
unwieldy faculties; but, thoughtful and 
meaning, he is full of ingenious ideas and 
striking thoughts. Ile has a quick penetra 

tion, and a delicate sensibility to all the 
light and fugitive shades of character and of 
sentiment. Like asubtle sorcerer, he evokes 
from the unfathomed abysses of feeling and 
reflection, though's and fancies, never fully 
panoplied ia expression till clothed by him 
in his own strong and clear language. As 
every wave of the sea influences each one 
subsequent to it, so does every idea entering 
the mind influence all those afterward in 

vading it, either modifying or calling them 
up. 


Tr is not good for human nature to have 
the road of life made tooeasy. Better be 
under the necessity of working hard and far. 
ing meanly. than to have everything done 
ready to our hand, and a pillow of down to 
repose upon. Indeed, to start in life with 
comperatively small means seems so neces 
asry a stimulous to work, that it may al 
most be set down as one of the conditions 
essential to success in life. It isa common 
saying ot Manchester, that the men who are 









most successful ia business there, are those 
who begin the world in their shirt sleeves ; 
whereas, those who begin with fortunes, 


generally lose them. 
SAECTUM OAT. 


Tux Privce Imperial’s saddle, with the 
holeters torn away, has been brought to 
Chiselhurst and carefully examined. Aa 
Eoglishman, Lord Gerrrd, says that the 
young Frenchman was a nimble borseman, 
and tells how one day when riding with him 
in the country the Prince sprang up and 
stood on his saddle and thence vaulted into a 
tree under which they were passing. 

Tux graceful use of the “cold shoulder”’ 
deserves to be ranked among the fine aris; 
while, on the contrary, nothing can be more 
ungainly then its awkward spplication 
When a tactless man meets the ot ject of bis 
detestation, he looks nervously self conscious, 
and seems undecided whethr to cut or 
merely slight bisenemy. After blushing in 
a foolish manner, be gives an awkward bow, 
which, intended to be graceful, is in reality 
ludicrously clumey. A casual obsefver 
imputes his singular behavior to shyness 
ratber than batred. The most successful 
hand at ‘‘cold st ouldering”’ is the heartless 
and listless man who can put his victim com. 
pletely out of his mind and forget his pres 
ence, if not his existence, as soon as he has 
accorded him the coldest of recognition. 

Tuoven the tropical scrubs of Australia 
are very luxuriant and beautiful, they are 
not without their dangerous drawbacks, for 
there is one plant growing in them that is 
really deadly in its effectse—that is to say, 
deadly in the seme way that one would ap- 
ply the term to fire; as if a certain proportion 
of one's body is burnt by the stinging tree, 
death will be the result. It would be as safe 
to pass through fires as to fall into one of 
these trees. They are found growing trom 
two to three inches high to ten and fifteen 
feet; in the old ones the stem is whitish and 
red berries usually grow on the top. It 
emits a peculiar disagreeable emell, but it is 
best known by its leaf, which is nearly 
round, having s point on the top, and is 
jagged all round the edge, like the nettle. 
Ail the leaves are large—some larger than a 
saucer. 





Cartain J. B. Eavs reports that the 
greatest depth and width of channel re 
quired by the Jetty Act at the mouth, and 
also at the head of South Pass, has been se- 
cured. The completion of the great work 
was certified to the Secretary of War by Cap- 
tain M. R. Brown, of the United States En- 
gineers, inspector of the work. The jetty 
channel is over thirty feet deep, and a good 
navigable channel of twenty six feet, meas- 
ured at the lowest stage of the river, exists 
at the bead of the passes. The benefits to 
commerce likely to flow from this brilliant 
achievement are inestimable, and Captsio 
Eads certainly deserves the highest credit 
for pushing to success one of the greatest en- 
gineering feats of the day. It is truly a na- 
tional work, for while New Orleans is of 
course largely benefited, it is of scarcely 
less consequence to the entire Mississippi 
valley, and consequently to the whole na 
tion. 

Every leading London peper contains 
notices of the Lady Waldegrave, to an ex- 
tent without precedent in the case ofa lady. 
This ‘s sifinificant of the large place she held 
in public esteem, not merely as a social 
leader, but a libera) minded, benevolent 
woman. She was a lavish patron of art,and 
helped in many cases to bring to the fore 
strugglers worthy of notice. While living 
within her means, Lady Waldegrave was a 
free spender, maintaining four establish- 
ments, and passing a portion of the year at 
each. Her house in Carlton Gardens was 
inferior to very few in London. Besides a 
megoificent library on the ground floor, it 
contained four reception rooms on the first 
floor, all lavishly furnished and approached 
by a noble staircase. Lady Waldegrave en- 
joyed from ber husband, Mr. Harcourt, a 
jointure of $20 000 a year, so tbat altogether 
her income was probably near $150 000, and 
her husband, Lord Carling‘or t, is also rich 
One of her greatest friends was Lady Moles 
worth, who, like herself, rose from humble 
ai ck to be an arbiter elegantarium and host- 





eas of princes. 





Tux want bes long been felt of on ¢fl- 
cient signal for mercantile vessels in distress 
—that is to say, s s'gnal giving both sound 
and light, and capable of being produced 
without using s match and without delay. 
At an exhibition of signals on Woolwich 
Common, England, on the 9b of July, ® 
distress signal seven inches long and two 
inches in diameter was shown. It is fred 
from a socket fixed to the bulwarks of the 
vessel, rises to the height of six hundred 
feet, bursts like a rocket and is visible for 
seven miles, the sound being heard thirteen 
miles off. ‘It is not unlikely,” says the 
London Times, ‘ that before long these sig 
pals will quite surpersede the gun apd the 
use of signals of distress, the former of which 
is very difficult to load and fire when the 
ship is rolling about or stranded, and the 
latter is stil] more difficult to let cff under 
similar circumstances and send straight up 
or nearly so. The Chinese government has, 
we understand, ordered a quantity of 
these signals for use on board their gun- 
boats. ” 

In soviety one must talk about something, 
and a little nonsense sometimes answers a 
good purpose. If you read newspapers, mag- 
azines, and some new books; if you go to 
lectures, to church, to balls,to parties or any 
places of amusement such as ladies and 
gentlemen resort to, you will not lack for 
subjects of conversation. Personal gossip 
of an innocent nature, but which does not 
involve scandal, or wounded feelings, is 
equally, with the current events of the day, 
a legitimate subject of conversation. More- 
over, it is always safe. While you may be 
well read yourself and acquainted with the 
current news of the day, all persons that you 
may be thrown in contact with may not be 
as well informed. To dwell on the topics 
with which you sre familiar at the expense 
of others is not polite or kind. At the same 
time duty or politeness do not require such 
complete self sacrifice as to demand that you 
shall devote yourself to the ignorant and 
uninformed. A passing recognition and a 
few words adapted to their range of culture 
and thought are all that a well-bred person 
is required to give such people. 


Tux world has altered little these twenty- 
five centuries. The same answer as Chi 
lon’s might yet be made to the question, 
‘What is difficult? To keep silence upon 
secrets, and to dispose well of leisure. and 
to be able to bear unjust treatment.’’ When 
Chilon saw the corpse of a miser being car 
ried forth he said, ‘‘This fellow lived a life- 
less life, and has left behind his life for 
others ’’’ How easy it seems, how difficult 
it is, to confirm in epirit, and in truth to the 
following maxim of Chilon:—‘’To the ban. 
quets of friends come slowly, but to their 
misfortune with speed.’’ Chilon was evi- 
dently a man of foresight, consideration and 
patience. His ideal was of virtue and was a 
sound one; many a lofty profession of relig 
ion, if bared to its real basis, would show a 
less worthy range of motives. Chilon 
taught ‘‘To prefer punishment to disgraceful 
gain, for the one is painful but once, but the 
other is for one’s whole life.’’ “Not to laugh 
at a person in misfortune.” “If one is 
strong, to be also merciful, so that one's 
neighbors may reepect one rather than fear 
one.”’ ‘Not to dislike divination.”’ ‘To 
obey the laws.’’ ‘To love quiet.” 


METEOROLGY is nowhere studied with 
greater eflect than in Hindoostan. The ter- 
rible cyclones which ravage that part of the 
world ave Jed the English Govern. 
ment to devote especial study to thesubject. 
Forty-nine observing stations are now in 
full operation, and daily reports from them 
are now in full operation, and daily reports 
from them are regularly telegraphed and 
circulated, together with a lithographic 
weather chart. According to Indian me- 
teorologista, the antecedent conditions of the 
cyclones are calm weather over the sea, with 
a barometric pressure ¢qual,or nearly equal, 
around the coasts. Uader these circum 
stances a large quantity of vapor is produced 
by the solar heat, and, being unabie to es- 
cape, is again condensed, and liberates a 
great amount of latent heat over the place 
of ite production. The replacement of cooler 
by warmer air induces a local diminution of 
aimorpheric pressure, and this causes a vio- 
lent indraught of air, in which cyclonic cir- 


culation is developed by the earth's rotation. 
It is believed that the now be. 









gers and musicians sbould be engaged to 
supply the place of mourners; fifty of them 
were to walk with the priest before the cof. 
fin, each receiving half a ducat as « fee: 
twelve maidens in green habits 
carry the « Ma to the church, singing 
ful songs as they went; lastly, all the 
of Padus, and all the monks except 
who wore black hoods, were to be 
to follow. Every man to receive aa 
orarium. A Frenchman who died 

half a century ago, had some time 
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left instructions concerning the 
which his obsequies were to be 
All the musicians of the town wefe to be ia- 
vited to attend and play dancing and buat. 
ing tunes duripg the procession; his house 
and church were to be decorated in the 
liest way possible, and (but this must 
beer$a very difficult point '0 settle] his 
property was to go to the ve who 
laughed the most joy fully od the 


ZERONAUTICAL societies appear to grow in 
number, and to talk more seriously and 
hopefully about serostation. At @ recent 
meeting of the Society of London, Mr. J, 
Glaisher, F. R. 8., presiding, a nam 
very interesting papers were read, and 
members glowed with enthusiasm. A 
that was read by the ‘‘Hon. Bec.” of the ao- 
ciety afforded no little information with re- 
gard to the progress that hes. lately heen 
made inthis branch of science. He stated 
that in his opinion “the most importadt 
thing the society had to solve was whether 
a weight equal to that of a man and the ad- 
ditional power necessary to propel him could 
be sustained by any material which maz 
could procure light enough and strong 
enough.”” He had the greatest confidence 
that one day this problem would be brought 
to 4a successful solution. Deedalus enter 
tained this same opinion a great many years 
ago, but he incautiously flew too near the 
sun, and melting the wax on his wings per- 
formed a disastrous descent into the sea. 
The Honorary Secretary of the society has not 
gone so far as the Cretan artist did, for we 
read: ‘‘At the conclusion of his paper Mr. 
Brearly exhibited the actions of two flying 
machines made by him, both of which flew 
some dozen yards across the hall, and thea 
fell to the ground.’’ This epitomizes the 
whole business, and is characteristic 
of what has been at in aerostation s0 
far. 


Tue population, floating or 

of every arrondisement or ward in Paris, is 
counted officially every month. Be your 
abode at hotel, boarding house or private 
residence, within forty eight hours you 'are 
required to sign a register, giving your 
name, age, occupation and former residence. 
This, within the period mentioned, is copied 
by an cfficial ever traveling from house to 
house with the big blue book under his erm. 
The register gives, also, the leading charec 
teristics of your persona] sppearance Pea- 
alty attaches itself to host or landlord who 
fails to get and give to the official such regis- 
tration of his guests. Thereare no unmarked 
skulking holes in Paris. Every house,every 
room is known, and under pol'ce 

ance. Every stranger is known snd de 
scribed at police headquarters within » few 
days of his arrival. Oace within the walls 
ot Paris, and historically, so to epeak, your 
identity is always there. In case of injary 
to any person the sufferer is not dependest 
on the nearest drug store for  temporwy 
hospital, as with us. In every arrondie- 
ment may be seen the prominent sign ‘At 
sistance for the Wounded or the Asphy xisted 
or Poisoned.” Above slways bangs tb 


i} 


official tri color. I say ‘« fiicial’’ because ® 
certain slender prolongation of the 
denotes that the establishment is under g°7° 
ernment supervision, and no privete petty 
may adopt this fashion. 
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“ORs BACK TO mK 
sYyP Oo. : 


— — 
come back to me, beloved, my heart keeps 
calling “ut ; 
Come —— take mé once more within 
on cannes know how lonely I am your love 
and ite te dark with shadow, and full of 
strange alarms. 
Come deck, come back, my darling, I dream 
and feat arms about me, my head upon 


and { forgot the shadows, and all of life's at- 
t. 


4 


And then I waken, finding "twas nothing but a 
asd ewitt tears rise and biind me, until I no 


ore 966 
Yow } re smiling at me, although the 
m light’s gieam 
Breaks 'hro my lattice and sil- 
vers all the ies. 


Come back to mé, beloved !I miss your kiss so 
The mellow music of your voice, the sight of 
your dear face. 
My heart would thrill with heaven if I could 
Of pics dear hand, ef 650 you here in this, 
your vacant place. 
in vein 5 eae you, darling. You never can 
come 
lkaow not it you hear me, your slumber is 
90 sweet; 
qdqiwm onward, alon 
as ton “yoni => Sy 


And dream of that glad moment, dear heart, 
when we shall meet. 


St. Andrew's Bell. 


BYG H. L. 








T was lovelysummer evening, as two 

oung people were walking along the 

e Parade at Speadivgs, a sea-side 

town on the Sussex coast. Maud Mason 

was a beautiful girl, just budding into wo- 

manhood, with brown hair, hazel eyes, pure 

ean oon Soe teeth, all of which 

ections she promised to surrender 

to her companion, Frank Hilton, at a not 
very distant date. 

had been walking along in silence 

as lovers will do sometimes, when Maud 


spoka. 

“Frank,”’ said she, ‘‘what isthe matter 

= yout” You look vexed about some- 
g ” 

‘Nothing much, dear,”” answered Franz 
Hilton. 

“But what is ft, Frank? I know there's 
something the matter.”’ 

“Oh, it's not worth speaking about,”’ re- 
plied Frank. ‘“‘Let us change the sub- 
ject. — beautiful the moon is to- 

t Ld 

“But I won’t change the subject, and I 
insist upon knowing what the matter is!’’ 
persisted Maud. ‘You promised that you 
would never have a secret from me.”’ 

“Well, if you will have it, Maud, it’s fOst 
this!’’ exclaimed Hilton, rather vehemently. 
“T'm awfully put out with the manner 
which you have been carrying un with that 
curate fellow!"’ 

J what nonsense, Frank!’’ answered 


“But it isn’t nonsense, my darling; and I 
wish you could see the matter in its proper 
light—that is, the light that I and every- 
body else must view itin. A few mon 
egoI thought you loved me and we were 
engaged, but now I can hardly have 
tea minutes’ conversation with you during 
the day. If youare not at service, you are 
making slippers or braces for the parson, or 
decorations for the church, all y long, 
Sn ae it!’ 

“Surely, Frank, you are not jealous of 
Mr. Cope ?’’ ; 


“T am not jealous of him, Maud; but I do 
not think any young lady who is engaged 
should devote so much of her time and at. 
tention to another man, even if the other 
does happen to be a cler E 

“Indeed, Mr. Hilton!” exclaimed Maud, 
elevating her eyebrows. ‘And have you 
any more of * opinions to favor me with 
this evening?” 

‘For Heaven's sake, Maud, do not take 
what I have said in a wrong serise! Remem. 
ber that it is my great love for you that has 
Caused me to speak!’’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Hilton!’’ replied Maud, 
sarcastically. ‘Believe me,I am deeply 
grateful for your disinterested kindness; 
bat, at the same time, allow me to remind 
you that, although we are engaged, you are 
not my husband yet, and, therefore, have 
no right whatever to speak to me in the 
manner you have just done. I will wish you 
good evening, sir, and will not trouble you 
» ied the bee 

ghty little beauty msrched 
off with pride in her face and pain in her 


She had scarcely left her companion 
when a church —— riagiog. 

It was thatof St Andrew. the church 
Presided over by Mr the ge 
respecting whom Hilton had 


es 








verned 

thither 

* 

she 

and “s seat being in one of the 

tide qlsiea, har emotion Was not much no 
One person had observed it, however, 

had determined to take ad : pte 

tura it into bis own ends; and was the 


! 
| 


Maud, 
baving dried her eyes, left the church, won- 
éerin whether Frank bad forgiven ber yet 
me he would be outside to meet 

For, it must be understood, that, in 
of her ang — B———— tenet 
Frank, the conduct he had 
——R mate Sy went ote t 
occupation any feeling 
towards Mr. Cope. 4 — 
Maud bad arrived at the bottom of the 


ma: 
pn Em faa 


The little story-teller! If she had said 
—— it would have been nearer the 
tra 


“And might I inquire, Miss Mason,”’ 
continued Mr. Cope, as he walked along by 
her side, ‘‘whether the consequence ofa 
hesdache is usually a flood of tears ?’’ 

And he bent his piercing eyes full upon 
her as he spoke. 

Maud was about to reply when she sud- 
den! —— Frank Hilton hurrying to- 

er 


At the same moment Frank sew her, and 
perceived the man he deemed his rival was 
with her. 

One moment, Series which he gave her 
a glance expressive uine 
that Maud saw it in her mind’s eye for 
many a day, and, turning on his heel, was 

e. 


in e- that is—oh, dear, how 

unhappy I am!’’ And Maud was very nearly 

crying again. 

“Tam much afraid, Miss Mason, that 

something more serious than a headache has 

caused you this uahs - "urged Alban 
\ a 


“Yes, you are right,’’ replied Maud; then 
adding, plaintively; ‘But please don’t tease 
me, for f icei 80 miserable.”’ 

“] bave nodesire to tease you, Miss Ma- 
son, 1 can assure you,’’ responded Cope, 
suavely. ‘I may compare myself to a sur- 
geon who probes the wound in order that he 
may the sooner heal it.’’ 

“But, Really, Mr Cope, I don’t want my 
wound probed,as you term it; I would much 
rather it were leftalone.”’ 

By this time they had arrived at the house 
where Maud * with her 2* 2 
Mason med to open the door, and, 

— Mr Cope, immediately invited 
him to enter and rest himself. 

Mrs. Mason was a widow, and when she 
lést her husband, seemed to have lost every. 
thing—her stream of life was dried up, and 
all the milk of homan kindness she had ever 

had gone with it. 

She only thought or talked of three things 
—herself and her misery in this world, and 
ber husbend in the other. — 

Mr. Cope wss a clever Dg man, 
soon discovered the peculiarities ot the old 
lady, 80 that falling into her style of con- 
versation—‘ ‘vale of teare—only for a time— 
soon be revrited with the dear departed 
one,” &c., &c. —he had succeeded in obtain- 
ing an invitation to supper bv the time 
Maud had taken her bonnet off. This was 
Alban Cope’s opportanity, and he determin. 
ed to make the most of it. 

Music was Maud’s wesk point, and, in 
talking upon this subject, Cope was at home 
He was not only acquainted with the theory 
and practice of it, but was also a ready and 
fluent speaker; and, exerting himself to the 
utmost, be succeeded in engaging Maud s 
attention, until, at length, almost against 
her will, she found that she was thioking 
more of the present Alban than of the absent 
Frank. 

$ a his leave, he observed, 
ten ughter J slightly indisposed 
during service this evening, Mre. Mason: s0 
I will do myselfthe pleasure of calling to- 
morrow, apd inquire how she is. 

“Do, Mr. Cope, ~~" * pd ee. 
“For we are here to dsy £g - 
row—cut down es the grass of the field; and 
by the time she fa my 








about ap hour “go, sir." 
ee envelope, Frank read as 
ws: 


*Come up to town at once. Most impor- 
tant busines. Must see you at once. Don't 
fail. Come by next train.’’ 


Tt had been despatched from his solicitors, 
and Frank kvew that it must be something 
important; therefore, determined to go 
London by the mail train, which 
leave in a half an hour. 


Hurriedly pushings few things intoa 
carpet "ad ordered a fly, and then mt 
down wrote: 

‘My ows DAntiko,— 


*'T fear! spoke hasti y this evening; but 
must forgive me, as it was all caused 
from aon * uiring 2 hoe 
m ers m . 
diate : am Lute. I lies here ta 
ten cong: but shall retura ines 
as possible. Believe me, my own ling, 
wen oD Se. 7 ner 
“Ever own nog 
aed FAAMX 


” 
. 


Just as he finished, he heard the fly rattle 
up tothe door. Hastily mgthe note 
into an en he b out into the 
hall; and. as moistered the gum, and 
fastened it down, said, ‘Good bye, Mra. 
Briggs; I don't suppose I shall away 
Jonger than one or two daysat the most. 
Will you kindly post this note for me? 
Thanks!’’ And, jumping into the fly, was 
driven to thestat 

PDear, dear! how people 
now-a days, to be sure!’’ soliloquized the 
old woman. *There, he thought no more 
of goin’ up to Luanon nothin! 
I wonder who he's writ to? Well, I never! 
—ifhe ain’t been: and forgot to direct it! 
There's the fruits of all this harrying and 


scurreying, and nothin’ don’t get 

done, * all! Well, welll I — 
don’t matter much, so i'l] put it up on my 
chimbley-peece agin’ he comes back.’’ 

And the love-letter that would have 
saved so much misery to two loving hearts 
was accordingly put to rest on the landlady's 
mante)picce. 

The following morning, when Mr. Cope 
cvlled upon Masons, he discovered 
Maud alone, as Mrs. Mason was in the habit 
of having her breakfast in bed, and did not 
descend anti] the wicked world was = 
perly aired, and made comfortable for her. 

‘Good morning, Miss Mason!’ exclaimed 
Cope, in deeply sympathetic tones, as he 
retained her hand in hisa moment. “‘I fear 
I am the messenger of evil tidings.’’ 

Maud grew 

‘Nothing has happenedto Fra—that is, 
I trust no accident has happened to Mr. Hil- 
ton 

‘I am much grieved tobe the bearer of 
such news, I canassure you, Miss Mason. 
Not that it i« altogether un ; but the 
fact is that Frank Hilton bee jeft BSpeadings, 


does run about 


and will return no more. Eh? By & An- 
drew, she bas fainted !'’ 
Such was the fact; but a vi applica. 


tion to the bell-handle speedily brought as- 
sistance 
Assoon as Maud was ssfe underthe 


charge of a couple of servants, who were 
administering al) the usual remedies in 
quick su Cope took his departure, 


perfectly satisfied with the success of bis lit 
tle fiction. In the afternoon he called again, 
and scarcely ised Maud, so much 
had she altered manner and appear- 


ance. 

The next day Mr. Cope called again, and 
on this occasion enjoyed a tetet a tei⸗ with 
Mrs. Mason, during which he satisfied the 
old lady 20 well of how beneficis] it would 
be to havea clergyman belong to the family, 
that when, at the close of the conversation, 
he asked her permission to pay his addresses 
to her daughter, she at once consented, and 
even volunteered to assist his cause by lay 
ing her command upon the siliy child who 
was making such a fuss over the loss ofa 
worthless fellow, instead of bearing her cross 
like a woman. 

“Ifshe hed suffered from suchas los as 
mine, now, she might have grieved. Ah 
welli—ah, welli—this is but a vale of 


tears 

Immediately after this success, Mr. Cope 
took brevet rank, sod skillfully reported 
himee!f engs ged to Mies Maacn, taking care 
todosoin such qaarters that the news 
would be sure to reach Frank Hilton imme. 
diately upon his return. 

In the evening, Cope gently broached the 
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ache if any body had —22 to be near 
with heart; bat the [ pomee whe ob- 
served it was Cope, wee 
— certainly 
Frank Hilton had been back from town « 
fortnight. 
fe written twoor three times, had 


fused: had even gone to &. Andrew's 
Church, inthe hope tosee her; but all in 
vain. and Frank was onthe vergeof des- 
peration. 

One day, having been unable to sleep al 
pight, ele ap he walk, and, 
filling pe, strode away, on) 
to out- distance rh 

But this was im and, after many 
hours of walkin returned towards the 
town as as when he bad started. 


ees Se — H 
to sleep. 


From thatslumber, which, whether it 
had been long or short he knew not, he was 
ee — own nan men- 


‘Frank Hilton is a scoundre)!’’ 

And Frank the voice as that 
of Mr. Cope. 

Then there came a reply,in tones he knew 
and loved so well. 

**T'll not believe it. though he has used 
me bedly. But for all that, and in epite 
of a)) that you can say, I love him still!’ 

But remember, Maud, that Hilton does 
not love you, and thatI do; and further 
that your motber desires that you should 
become my wife.’’ 

“But I can pever love you, Mr. Cope!” 

‘‘Never mind that, at present. That will 
come after marriage, and I shall be content 
to wait So say that you consent.”’ 

Maud sighed deeply. 

‘I have nothing now in life worth living 
forso may as well make you my 
mother bappy, by sacrificing the short time 
I have left; for 1 fee] 1am not long for this 
world.” 

**Very good. Be sure you will have your 
reward. Now I have taken a strange fanc 
into my head not to be marriei in Speed. 
ings, but to havethe ceremony performed 
at Wells, which, es you know. is only a few 
miles inland. The fact is, I do not wish to 
create an excitement with crowds of people, 
which, of course. would be as diss ble 
for you as for me; so my idea is th Ua. 
fortunately, I shall not be able to fetch you 
from home, as I shall have to drive over 
and get the licente; so you must walk as 
far as the top of Be]mont Hill, and meet me 
there, when St. Andrew's bell begins to toll 
for service.’’ 

**Ves,’’ agreed Maud listlessly. 

“Now, you mnst pot forget to-morrow 
morning, when St Andrew's commences 
to toll, at the of Belmont Aill Andl 
thought it would be better not to agitate 
your mother, so have not mentioned the 
matter to her, neither need you.”’ 

And then the victim ond the destroyer, 
the pigeon and the hawk, the humming: 
bird and the snake, moved away. 

Frank Hilton rose to bis feet. 

Shaking his fist in the direction of the re- 
treating clergyman, he exclaimed, ‘Villain, 
I have you pow!"’ 

The evening came on dark and cloudy, 
there was no moon, the stsrs were invisi- 
ble, while = steady rain kept at home those 
of the inhabitants of the ttle town whe 
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bed gained the en- 
trance bal] under orm 5 22 where 
depended the greasy well worm rope 
attached to 8 Andrew's bell. 

Prod a dark Jantetn from his pocket. 
Fraok beges looking round, and, making 
hie neiots, then went to work. 


With the sid of a rush chair. he gained a 


work; after which his ascent was compara. 
tively easy. andina few minutes he suc 
ceeded tn climbing to the top of the tower, 
where the bell was banging. 

Keeping himeelf firmly in position, by 
twisting his leg round an tron rafter, Frank 
drew forth a large clasp knife and proceeded 
— ——— 

a vin na ng this, he rer 
Steoonnected to 8 partion of the 


‘Now, Mr Alban Oope,”’ muttered Hil 
ton, ‘ff you don't keep your appointment 
uatil 6@t Andrew's bell tolls, I'm afraid you 
wi"! be late.*’ 

Upon arriving home that evening, 
Maud had attempted to confide in her 
mother. 

“Mother. dear,’’ she began, ‘I wantto 
ask youradvics, as T fear Mr. Cope is en. 
deavoring to persuade me to do that which 
is wrong” 

"For goodness sake, child. don't bother 
met"’ replied Mrs. Mason. ‘You certainly 
are mest intensely selfish; you know what 
little comfort I have left in thie vale of tears, 
and yet just when I am quiet for a few min- 
utes fo theevening. you come and worry 
me with your absurdities! Do whatever Mr. 
Cope tells you: such a clever and disinter 
ested young man would never advise you to 
do anything that was not right.”’ . 

The next morning Maud started out after 
breakfast to keen her app vintment. 

Whea she arrived at the top of Belmont 
Hill, there was no one in sight and St. An 
drews bell had not yet commenced tolling; 
so. thinking that she was too early, she sat 
down upon a stile to wait, and to reflect on 
her nnhappy fate. 

“Oa Frank!" she exclaimed, half aloud, 


‘how could you treat me #0 cruelly? 
And I always thought that you truly loved 
me!"’ 


‘Bo I did, my darling!"’ replied the well 
known voice of her lover; ‘‘and so I do still; 
and never by thought, word, or deed have 
I done anght to forfeit your dear lovel”’ 

“Oh, Frank, is this true? Why, then, did 
you go sway and leave me?t—why did you 
not write?’ 

“I have written, Maud, and have sought 
to ree you time after time, but was aby 
told thet you had left orders that you did 
not wish to see Mr. Hilton.’’ 

After thia ensued an explanation, and, 
before many minutes, they were both con 
vinced of the treacherous and deceitful part 
Cope had played. 

“Then you do really love me, Frank, in 
spite of all the pain and misery I have unin 
tentionally caused you?’ 

Better than ever, it that be possible. But. 
bark! | beara carriage approsching. This 
is most likely the villain himself If he sees 
me he will most likely turn back, sol will 
weeds behind the hedge ti!] he has dis. 
mounted.’’ 


Ta another minute Cope drove. up. and 
reloing in his horse across the road, de- 
scended, saying, ‘Iam airaid! have kept 
vou waiting, but it has not been my fault. 

orsome unaccountable reason, St. An- 
drew's bell has not rung this morning 
and I did not discover how late it was 
till five minutes ago. However, are you 
ready t"’ 

“Not ready to marry you!’’ cried Frank, 
as, leaping across the stile he placed himself 
in front of the trembling girl. 

‘What do you mean, sir?’ shouted the 

and disappointed suitor; ‘‘and 
what are you doing here?"’ 

“[ meanjustwhst I have said, Alban 
Cone,’’ answered Hilton, coolly; ‘‘and am 
here A gees my future wife rE such 
ab proper person as yourself "’ 

4 fie? She has 


‘Your future w promised 
to become mine, and I claim the fulfilment 
to her word.”” 

**A promise obtained by fraud and trick 


fig had been slowiy creeping up the 
ee 


the 
driver hed ‘bona ‘compelled to ‘pull tp ia 


ory Ope no welt replied Frank. 
hill, 


consequence of Cope’s trap being in the 
wao 


*Respect the cloth, sir, anf stand on one 
ride!’ roared Copa, in sn ungovernable 


“Tt a only the cloth your wear that has 
vou from « sound threshing.” 
answered Frank. ‘‘Bat don't too 


he driven up in the 
fiy and laid her hand upon the 
young clergyman's shoulder. 

Alban Cope gave one look at her, and 
then, turning the color of cream cheese, 
staggered back to his trap. 

He had been married while still at col 
lege, but, owing to his extravagant and sel- 
fish disposition, it was eoom necessary to ar- 
range a separation. and the real Mr. Cope 
chanced to be a visitor at Speadings at the 
time that her husband was speculating « se- 
cond time in the market. 

The d nted man left the town that 
evening, and the next time St. Andrew's 
bell rang out was on the occasion of Maud 
Mason's marriage to Frank Hilton. 


— ⸗ — — 


The Beacon-Light. 


BY H. O. 








ing fast’ and the wind is rising rapidly. 
Tam fond of the sea at all times, but my 
favorite visiting hours are those when | 
I accost a stray 


[' is o Saturday twilight: the glass is fall- 


can watch it in its fury 
mariner 

“A nasty night outside,’’ 
ingly 

* You may say that,” he replied gruffty. 
‘It'll blow hard thereaway afore long.’’ 

“Gale up from 8.8 W.,”’ I venture to 
predict. 

“You're right. We'll have many good 
hands at the pumps afore night, mate;’’ and 
the spesker walked away. 

A long reef of rock here runs out 
towards a low lying point) Beyond this 
point, around which the waves were now 
beginning to dash and swirl in their tre. 
mendous play, was a lighthouse It looked 
some distance from the land, and was fur 
ther than it looked. Almost every wave 
sent a cloud of spray over tes lantern. 

The appearance of the sea was even 
grander than I had ever seen it and I hur- 
ried nearer to the beach. There, under the 
‘ee of a lugger, stood a knot of experienced 
fisher folk: in silence I jvined them. Thy 
acknowledged my presence by a nod. All 
were intent upon a particular point ses- 
ward. My neighbor bent his head down as 
I signified to speak to him. and making a 
trumpet of my bands closeto his ear, I 
managed to ask what was the matter. 

He pointed silently into the gloom. 

‘‘What will happen ?’’ I yelled. 

There's death and sorrow in that sight,’’ 
be ecreamed. ‘‘Don't you see that the bes- 
con is not lighted tonight? There must 
be a reason for that—and no signal either.’’ 

It was true; but I ha’ not noticed the ab 
sence of the beacon-light. Yet, as I now 
gazed steadily in the direction indicated, I 
could just perceivethe outline of the light- 
house thrown out in greater relief by the 
foaming surges that boiled around it and 
leaped triumphantly over the top. But why 
was the beacon dark? What could be done 
in the emergency ? 

How to solve this mystery and prevent 
mischief was the object for which the little 
knot ot picked men had assembied, as a for. 
Jorn hope, under the lee of the lugger—the 
Preserver. 

= = — * 

When I returned to | inn I saw a young 
woman witha babyand a lotof luggage 
sitting in one corner They had the appear 
ance of having traveled some distance. She 
was conversing likean old acquaintance 
with the good woman of the house 

L entered the room, and joined in the cop- 
versation, which naturally turned upon the 
storm, but I remarked that neither of the 
women, nor any of the ch*nce visitors who 
looked in, and who all appeared to be ac 
quainted with the woman, made any refer. 
ence to the beacon, andI noticed further 
that the landlady took particular care to 
prevent the young woman leaving the 
house, and at length succeeded in dis- 
pions her to her bed room, with her 

iv 


Ieay hesitat. 


“You ll excuse me, I sir, butI am 
glad you didn't say anything about the bea 
con before her. Her husband is in the 
lighthouse. His time is up to morrow, 
and she bas come to meet him — poor 
thing!"’ 

[amen soe Gens something serious?’’ [ 
said. 

‘Indeed I do,’’ she replied. ‘Reuben 

rellan is not the man--I have known 

man and boy, for thirty seven years 
come Christmas t let out that light 
nah, wena as this, nor his mate nei- 

r. 





| “Perhaps he has got no il,” I sug. 


but po could in we have 
bad bere for the last fortuight, so signalling 
world be no use after all.’ 


go out to the beacon, it is our duty, mates, 
our bounden duty. Iask no man to ven- 
ture his life without he likes I want 
volunteers to # with | we 2 free will. 
Now, who go mer’ 

Nine stardy arms of the nine sturdy fish- 
ermen were simultaneously upheld. There 
was A pause; they dropped 

“Your hands upon it, mates,’’ the elder 
said at last. ‘Let'sshake hands all round 
once again.” 

They all joined hand hands in true sailor 
fashion. For my very existence I could 
not help clasping the elder’s horny 
and gota squeeze in return, which num 
me for five minutes. 

“Why, sir, you ain’t of our sort!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

*‘Not asailor,”’ I replied; ‘‘but I can re- 
® your motives, andam willing to do 
all I can to assist you, for humanity's sake 
and tor love of the sea.’’ 

*“T'll pound it the gentleman will be as 

as his word,”’ said ove of them. 

* Ay, ay. that he will Jan,”’ said another, 
as he shook hands with me. 

*T'll do my best,’’ I replied. ‘‘And now 
a glass round to keep out the wet, and then 
ag omen k of th irits t 

paringly they partook of the sp 0 
my health and to combined success. This 
ceremony over, we turned out again into 
the night. 

We walked down towards the little creek 
under the shelter of the point, discussing 
matters as we went. Scarce had we set 
foot upon the causeway when from the offin 5 
a shot was heard—a pistol shot. A ship! 
signal! 

Ere we could make up our minds whence 
it came the sight ofafissh, and in a few 
seconds the ‘ fist” sound of tne reporton 
our ears, told us whence the shots came 
from 

‘From the beacon,’’ cried the elder. 
‘Hurry down, lads.’ He himself stopped 
short, and gazed earnestly through his faith. 
ful telescope, which never left his side. 

Meantime, we hastened down theslippery 
path, full of anxious fear for we knew not 
what. In a few moments the boat was 
ready to run out, hercrew standing knee 
| in the surf, which frothed around her 
keel and tossed her stern disdainfully. Here 
comes the elder. Stand by! He is in a ve 
excited state, and shouts something. e 
cannot hear what he says, and stand irreso 
lute. He reaches us, and jumps into the 
boat. 

“Bhove off—for your lives, shove off! 
Some one has fallen, or bxen thrown, from 
the beacon into the sea, and is swimming in 
on the tide!’’ 

We needed no further inducement. With 
a hearty shove ‘‘all together,’’ the broad 
boat grated on the sand. A curling wave 
came —— in, unbroken yet. Hurrahi 
Over the sparkling crest the boat is lifted; 
four sturdy rowers bend to their work; the 
boat is Jaunched, and we who help to send 
them off stand dripping on the shingle like 
water dogs. 

The sea was smoother now, as the wind 
and tide were in the same direction, and the 
swimmer, for we were assured that it was a 
human figure, was carried along rapidly. 
Yet he struggled for the boat, and the boat 
pulled manfully against wind and tide to 
save him. 

We saw it pass befere him. He was hid. 
den from our anxious gsze, but in a few 
momentsa cheer was borne to us over the 
sea, and we knew the man was aafe on 


The excitement had by this time extended 
to most of the inhabitants of the village,and 
men, women, and young children came 
down to the point to hear the newa, and see 
what the elder was about on such a night 
on the water. Among the new comers. 
to my distress, I recognised Mrs. Tyreilan. 

The boat approached nearer and nearer. 
We could see the form ofthe rescued man 
lying down each time the boat lifted on the 
waves Borne upon each combing billow, 
the boat rushed onward, then seemed to 

, till the next roller carried it 
foaming for ward on the beach. 

Then, asthe boat heels over, the brave 
crew stoop down and lift from ‘neath the 












been able to get , these 
gules, and | couldn't tellpou whad bed bop’ 
pened. Fact is, Tom's t 
quite off his head, poor oad 
nigh death for two days; but eatil 
we went slong well enough’ to 
Teal cal jot ona TOE 
cou 
Gent eee ope oohen a wn 
was well; 
wild rather, and kept —* — 
beacon, and whenever! west srar be 
so savage that I was afraid of my Mife of 
im. His old wound im the head him 
worse, and when my back = be 
* 3 — — —*8* 
waist, and mounted guard in shirt 
atthe light chamber door. He swore it 
was the and no 


; wes. I 
over him; but he and 
seized me. His fever 290 * 
wer. Wehbad an awitul struggle. At 
ength I got away and darted into the gal- 
lery. followed me, and it was then he 
fired the pistol, and only june missed me. _ 
I pretended to be hit, and he turned away as 
Punch at what hebad dome; when, secing 
his back turned, [ up. He to 
discover me, though, and ft fired 
again. Hetben aimed at h his cut- 
lass. This was more than I | 31 
couldn't injure him, and he would sure) 
kill me. In a second I decided, and vaul 
over the ery into the sea. I was sure 
you would hear the shots, and come out 
any risk, s0I swim on the tide for v 
life, and you may believe I was not 
see your boat. God bless you for tbat! 
some of you go out and bring in poor Tom; 
he'll be quiet perbaps, asI have 
That's why the beacon was not lighted,” 
Reuben fell back exhausted, and ex- 
pressed ~ wish to be left alone, So we all, 
except his wite. came out, and immediately 
prepared a second expedition to the beacon. 
A messenger had been dispatched to the 
doctor, sus to lose no time, and seven of | 
us, — myself, pulled out, to the 
e 


lighthouse. re, lying in the and. 
exposed to the night wind, lay prot Tom, 

utterly ¢«xbaus now, and he!pless asa 

child. Wrapping him up well, we cate. 

fully took him ashore. Next day and the 

next he was ina critical state; Dnt he fal- 

lied, and before | left, on the Saturday, was 

out of danger, and Ihad the happiness to 

see both men recover and Reuben 

rewarded before I left the village. 





Fancires Reoaroine Toe Bearp.—Mr. 
Darwin, in his ‘‘Descentof Man,’’ inclines 
to the beliefthatthe beard a ey 
orngmental. Ladies liked a man; 
he was popular — eciety, could 
select the fairest fair, his Tayi Sey orm 
bled him, and so on, according to popu- 
lar statements of this theory of selection. If 
this view be true, it must be admitted that 
women soon changed their minds ‘There 
is no wife for a ried man,’’ says the 
—* 22 Lt ph ay who settled 

celand were entirely o oprosite 

of thinking, and the only reproach thet hie 
foes brought against Nial was his lack ofa 
beard. The Egyptians, asa rule, were 
clean shaven, especially the priests, “and 
for this they gave a certain sacred reason,” 
which imitating Herodotus, we “do not 
think it lawful todivulge.’’ The neighbor- 
ing Libyans, on the other hand, were 
bearded, and the Northern maritime ene- 
mies oi the Egyptians probably the early 
Greeks, wore rather thin, yellow beards. 
Yet out of shaven Egypt the Israelites car- 
ried beards, which they highly respected. 
To cut an envoy's beard wase gross 23 
and he was obliged to tarry somewhere t 
his beard was grown. Frends might 
gently touch the beard in s reverential sort 
of way, and thus Joab took hold of that of 
Amasa and ran him through the body with 
his sword. The Aseyriankings wore epor- 
mous beards, in many cur tiers oF 
stories, and we have an impression that 
rome Orientals carried their beards in a bex. 
Dr. Doran, in writing on the beard, grav 
maintains that the early Greeks were sba 
ven, and that they called all bearded 
alien races “bar ” connecting 
word with barba, a ‘‘beard.”’ But Homer 
Greeks, we know, wore their beards. 

the races recognized as Greek on the Egy 
tian monuments are sometimes bearded. 


BAGRFS 


Professor Bercke. of Marburg, Germany, 
after measuring 970 human hearts, says thst 
the growth of that organ is 
first and second yous of life. At 
the second year it is doubled in 
during the next five 
Then its-growth is 
from the fifteenth 
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pe as free 
24 in my enraptured dream 


tood beside that stream, 
i, ask no purer by ap ot — 
That God could or e'er has given ! 


Madame’ s Little Plot. 


BY ©. F. M. 





com piercing dark eyes, and a neat, 
trim little was charmed 
with her. 


1 do not know how she managed it, but 
at the end of a week tlie school-room was a 
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she was away, I must be sure aad do the 
honors of the house prettily. 

Two days afterwards arrived M. de Saus- 
saye, a little, short, fat, yellow faced man, 
with hair like a blacking brush, and twink- 
ling black eyes. 

Of course we showed M. de Saussaye 
over the house and his admiration of our 
Ging suuhting eae eed 

g e only re ~ 
day, however, and then we saw him no 
more. 

The next week our parents returned and 
were more pleased than ever with he gov. 
erness. 80 autumn passed and winter 
came. 

It was one day early in January that 
father went away to spend a week witha 
bachelor friend, and mother was left alone 
with us. She certainly was not fond of 
domestic life, and she contrived to be out 
somewhere every night during his absence, 
leaving us with confidence to Mad 
ane. I ne eee out of spirits this week, 
Or a series o —*2 occurred in 
the house. First foremost, our two 
dear dovs—little ‘‘Cosy,’’mother’s pug, and 
old “Bruin,” our house dog—had both 
come toa sad end, owing to the careless. 
ness of myself and . 

We two had been busy with our paint 
boxes in the school room one afternoon, un- 
til, tired of the amusement, we ran out into 
the garden, leaving the door open behind 
us. The two dogs wandered in during our 
abeence, and when about an hour after. 
wards Madame entered, she found them 
both lyiag in the agonies of their 
jawe being smeared with the fatal green 


—2— them, they were both dead be 
* a was out; and we ee 
token hearted, particularly 

Bobby and myself. Tne only thing that 
ee, a vas that wo had our peint- 
well out ‘ 

3 of reach, but Madame re 
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e he 
all mother’s jewelry. She looked abso- 
— tab 
“But hurry,” recoverin 


she could detain me, I had darted down 
stairs, and was in the servant's hall. 

To my surprise he was not there. I then 
thought of the and there stran 
enough lay Johnson on his bed, and 
apparently fast as In the middle of 
the room stood the plate chest, open, rifled 
and empty. There was a faint smell per- 


vading the —— which I recognised 
as form. It was evident therefore 
Johneon, in addition to being tipay, had had 
chloroform administered to him. 

The thing was now totry and rouse him 
but this was a very difficult matter, and 
meanwhile the robber would escape. In a 
few minutes afterwards there came a loud 
peal at the door bell. What could it be? 

It served, however, to assist in rousing 
the butler, who had recovered consciousness 
and the other servants who now came rush- 
ing down. 

“Tt is master’s ring,’’ the butler mur. 
mured; and, at these words, off I flew to the 
hall door, and pulled ft open. There stood 
father in a towering passion. 

‘‘What does all this mean?’’ he asked, 
catching sight of me in my dressing-gown. 
‘Why is pot the door properly answered 
by Johnson?” 

Quickly I explained to him the terrible 
events of the night, and he saw at once, as 
I did, the necessity for immediate action. 
We conjectured that the robber, having se- 
cured plate and jewelry, was now fiying 
with his booty; and this idea was confirmed 
by Madame, who now appeared on the 
scene, fully dressed, calm and collected. 

“IT am come to news of the 
thief,’’ she said, with her sweetest smile, to 
father. ‘‘I just now looked out of my win- 
dow, and I saw him going across the 
towards the North Lodge. Ab! Monsieur, 
how fortunate that you are come home!”’ 

Father thanked for the infurmation, 
and in a moment gardeners, stablemen—in 
fact, every man in the place was roused, 
and scouts were sent out in sll directions, 
whilst I was summarily dismissed to bed, 
where, in spite of my nervousness, I soon 
fell asleep. 

It must have been somewhere towards 
five in the morning that I[ awoke with s 
sudden start. enly through the thick 
darkners, my attention was arrested by 
something moving near the schoolroom 
window, and I could just distinguish the 
figure of a man emerging therefrom, and 
in his hand a lantern. My old enemy, the 
robber, undoubtediy. I flew to my door, 
and rushed to my mother's room. I arrived 
at the very right moment. Father, just re- 
turned from his fruitless chase, was sitting 
by mother, relating to her the adventures 
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every descri the microscope, opens 
& new and hd field of wonders to 
the inquiring nat Bir John Hill has 
given the { curivus account of what 
Fine principal f i oA. boq 

’ ower in an é t uet 
was a carp ; the fre ce of this led 
me to enjoy it frequently and near. The 
sense 0 g was not the only one 


aff-cted on these occasions; while that was 
ga'iated with the powerful sweet, the ear 
was constantly attacted by an extreme) 
soft, but agreeable, murmuring sound It 
was easy 'o know that some an within 
the covert wust be the musician, and that 
the little noise must come from some little 
creature suited to produce it. IT instantly 
distended the lower part of the flower, and 
placing it in a full nh or could discover 
troops of little insects king, with wild 
jollity, among the narrow pedestals that 
supported iis leaves, and the little threads 
that occupied ite centre. What a fragrant 
world for their habitation! What a perfect 
security from all annoysnce, ia the dusky 
busk that surrounded the scene of action! 
Adapting a m to take in at one 
view the whole base of the flower, I gave 
myself an epportunity of contemplating 
what they were about, and this for many 
days together, without giving them the least 
disturbance. Thus | could discover their 
economy, their passions, and their epjoy- 
ments. The microscope, on this occa- 
sion, had given what nature seemed to 
have denied to the objects of contem- 
plation. The base of the flower extend 
ed iteelf uuder its influence to s vast 
lane; the slender stems of the leaves 
trunks of so many stately cedars ; 
the threads in the middle see columns 
of massy structure, supporting at the top 
their several ornaments; and the narrow 
spsces between were enlarged in walks, 
parterres, and terraces. Oa the polished 
bottom of these, brighter than Parian mar. 
ble, walked in rs, alone, or in Jarger 
compsnies, the winged inhabitants ; these, 
from little dusky flies, tor such only the 
naked eye have shown them, were 
raised to glorious, glittering animals, stained 
with livin parpie, and with » glosey gold, 
that w have made all the labors = 


Se eee 


could, at leisure, as wal together, 
admire their t limbs, their velvet 
shoulders and silken win their 


backs vying with the empyrean in its blue ; 
and their eyes, each formed of a thousand 
— out glittering the on Pare 
lliant; above description, too great 
almost for admuration ' 


— — — 

The person who grieves, suffers bis pas- 

s'oa wo w upon him; be ind it,be loves 

it; Dat never in ease of ac- 

tual , Whieh no ever willingly on- 
r] tor any tee 
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ter class of substantial, frugal | 
who owned a small place in 
manufacturing villager, where 
with his family of grown upsons 
ers, al] permanently — 
f ta ble circumstances. The old 
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his gun to frighten them away 
hearing some one in bis 
down bis gun, and get 
hedge, fired into the garden, as 
without sim or seeing any one 
But the report of the gan 
neighbors, who on rushing into 
found the lifeless body of voy 
through the heart. The 
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told what he had done, was struck dumb. 
He was arrested and sentenced to imprison 
ment tor life. He 
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ten years, and . 
ble; there is no hope ; nothing but the sad 
remembrance of that dreadful night. Ina 
Ireland they have a superstition « 
young girls that whoever on Halloween 
shall place a cabbage over the will 
marry the first yonng man who enters the 
door afterwards. Aad this, it was proved, 
was the errand of the young girl in the old 
men's garden. Bat of a wedding 
she found a greve.”’ 
— — —— — 

Trærur Jzsets —Mapy a promotion has 
heen secured by a timely jee’. Marsha! 
Janot, while still a young subaltern, at- 
tracted the attention of the commander in- 
chief by — observing. as an Austrian 
shell scatt earth over the ch he 
was writing at the latter's dictation, ‘ It's 
very kind of them to ‘sand’ our letters for 
us." When the Duke «f Clarence, after- 
wards William IV., went down to Ports- 
mouth to inspect the British seventy-fours, 
the guide allotted to him was a battered old 
lieutenant with one eye, who, lacking s 
‘friend in court,”’ had served for years 
without promotion. As the veteran re- 
moved his hat to salute the royal visitor, the 
latter remarked his baldness, and said jest 
ingly, ‘I see, my friend, you have not 
spared your hair in your country's service.”’ 
‘Why, your Aigbness,’’ answered 
the old salt, ‘‘so many young fellows have 
stepped over my head that it's wonder I 
have any bair left’ The duke leughed 
loudly at this professiona! joke, but he mace 
a note of the old man's name at the same 
time, sod afew days after *828 was 
agreeably —— to receive appoint: 
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BY L. B. 
Ss Miss Mar 
ion. “Are you all alone ft’ 
“Yes,” nodded ber friend, Allie 
Bart, with a mile that roused a brace 
ot tuto full activity; “alone, for 
James taken the apples to the cider mill, 


neither them will 

sacs year wade Seta?” 

“He has gone to the at Tub- 
town,”’ laughed Allie. “And 

onlv knows when be will get home sgain.”’ 


borhood. 
ou might be taken ill.”’ 
‘1 tura into a fairy princess, but [ 
to,”" 


“*Allle,’’ sald she, ‘ d better come and 
stay all night with me.”’ 

Bot Allie declined. 

**When is the new coming to take 


of bis — a 1 Mar. 
glancing at a newly ere ‘ cot- 
an eighth of a mile or so down the 
“If he was living there you wouldn't 
be so entirely without neighbors.’ 
‘I don’t know,"’ ssid Allie. ‘‘In a week 

. Ob, Miss Marion, I do 
— he will be nice.” 

**Well,”’ sald Mies Marion, ‘‘would you 
to be a minister's wife ?"’ 

‘d Vike to be a nice minister's wife,’’ 
answered Allie. 

And then, as Miss Marion whipped up 
her little sleepy old pony, and rattle! noi 
sily down the road, she ran beck into the 
house, glad to feel the genial atmosphere of 
the bleszing fire, for it was blowing a rather 
chil! gale. 

It was a pretty little room, hung by A\l- 
lie's own skilful hands, with pale green pa 

, sprink!ed over with moss rosebuds, and 
ts one window draped with Turkey red. 

Mies Burt lonked reficctively at the tea- 
kettle which Bridget had filled and hung 
over the blaze before she started on her er 
rand. 

‘*Tea,"’ she said, aloud. ‘‘As if I would 

throm ell the ceremony of making tea 
82 alone. I Ii just eat a baked ap 
ple, and then I shall have more time to read 


F 


my book. 

All of a sudden she was roused from her 
musings by the creaking of the rusty door- 
latch in its socket, and turning, she saw a 
tall, rather possessing stranger, with 
dark eyes and hair, a smooth shaven face, 
and a valise in his hand. 

“My good girl,’ ssid he, with a pstron'z 
ing air, as be handed her his hat and cane, 
‘be so good as to get me — to eat 
at once, ſor have walked a long distance, 
apd am both hungry and tired.’’ 

Allie dropped her book, and rose up col. 
oring and embarrassed. 

Air ?'’ she said, uncertain what to do with 
the hat and cane. 

He looked at her in some surrriss. 

‘Don't you understand the Eaglish lan 

Tt’ hesald. ‘I remarked that I was 
fred and half famished. Be kind enough 
to get me some supper at once "’ 

**He ion t a beggar,’ thought Allie, ‘‘be- 
cause he is d too decently; and beg- 

rs don't command—they beg. Perhaps 
8 is a Crazy man; but crezy men are never 
a0 self. . At all events I am in his 
power, and the best thing for me & do is to 
obey him.” 

Bo she made trembling haste to cover a 
little round table with a clean cloth, and set 
it forth with half a cold roast fowl, the re. 
mains of a beefsteak pie, an apple tart, and 
a of biecuite, as light and white as so- 

ifed snow fiskes. 

And when tesa was ready she timidly sum- 


moned the stranger to the repast 
**Tea is ready, sir,’’ said she. 
He viewed mea! approvingly. 


“Ah, ~~ ogy Wh oy @, running bis fin- 

through r, very nice, very ap 

petising, indeed. Did you make those bis- 
ef 


cuit 

And Alice faltering!y answered : 

*Yes sir." 

**You're a good cook,’’ said he with a 
smile; ‘I think you will suit me.’’ 

*Oh, he’s crszy !’’ thought our poor little 
heroine. ‘‘He is certainly an escaped luna 
bn a — still 
keeping xd gaze upon 

**Let me see,'' said the eccentric stranger, 
carving the fowl, “your name is—"’ 

**Allie, sir.’’ 

*‘Well, Allie, how much do you get ?’’ 

‘How much do I sir !"’ 

‘Poor Allie at her uninvited guest 
with tremulous amazement. 

“Wages I mean. How much do you get 
® month f’’ 

“7 am mot « servant, sirf’’ cried indig- 
saat Allie. 





The stranger smiled ins superior sort of 


7h sorgok” said be with s baile, ‘there 
Sop aoe de baton Well, ‘Allio''=-bor- 
are ’ 
g & blecuit—‘‘we'll call it an allowance. 
SE fedeets es arene: 
‘1 don’t understand air,’ oid Allie. 
“My good * the serene etraa 
ger, “I’m you are stupid.”’ 
Allie gianoed at the door, with half en 
| ped making her escape without any fur⸗ 


*‘No, sir."’ 

* Not wash |’ with sn smezed uplifting 
of the eyebrows. “Upon my word, I'm 
afraid this will hardly do. Nor tron?” 

‘TI can do up laces, sir, and pocket—hand- 
kerchiefs.”” i 

‘‘Bad—very bed indeed,’’ sighed the 


stranger. 

“Bat, Allie, you seem « strong, healthy 
girl, and I daresay you can soen learn; you 
will not find me at all d d to be un- 
reasonable, if you do your And now 
you may go up stairs and light « fire in my 
room.”’ 


Allie flew out, delighted to be thus sum- 
marily dismissed, and crouched in the dark- 
ness at the foot of the winding stairs, with 
burping cheeks, and heart t beat with 
hurried, uneven jerks, 

But at that very moment she beard a 
creaking of wheels outside, the voice of 
her uncle shouting to the horse, in the road 
without. 

If it had been the music of the spheres it 
could not have been more welcome to her 
ears. She ranout into the storm 

‘Oh. uncle, I'm so glad you have come 
beck !'’ she cried, clutching hysterically at 
the sleeve of his overcoat. ‘There's a 
madman in the house, and oh, I'm so 
frightened !"’ 

A madman, eh? I'll soon see what he 
wants.”’ 

And he walked into the room, where the 


stranger was still sipping his tea and but- 
terireg bis biscuit. 


“Why, it’s the Rev. Mr. Thorpe,”’ said 
he. “Glad to see you, sir—glad to see 
you.”’ 

‘I'm sure,” said the Rev. Mr. Thorpe— 
for euch he was, in good trath—‘‘it is very 


kind of you to call upon me in my humble 
domicile at so early an opportunity.”’ 


“Exactly, exactly,”’ said the old gentle 


men, rubbing his hands; ‘but it happens to 


be my domicile.’’ 
“Eh !'’ ulated the Rev. Mr. Thorpe, 


blankly staring around. 


‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Bort. ‘Yours is the 


Gothic cottage, a little distance further up \ 
the road.”" 


‘‘And the voung woman that I saw here?” 


gasped Mr. Th b 


“Is my — entd Mr Bart. 


The pareon grew pale. 
‘‘Good Heavens !"’ be cried. ‘‘And I took 


her for my servant, and I bave been order- 
ing her about. What must she think of 


me id 

But Allie herself came to the rescue here, 
ae and blushes, and outstretched 

and. 

‘I think,’’ said she, ‘‘that it wasal)a mis 
take, Mr. Thorpe, and that I was as com- 
gd under a misapprehension as your- 
self.’’ 

The psrson would fain have taken a hur- 
ried and embarrassed leave, but Mr. Burt 
would not permit it. 

* You house is desolate and fireless,’’ said 
he. “Stay with us tc-night.”’ 

And when Allie joined her hospitable en- 
treaties to those of her uncle. the guest was 
forced to yield, and the evening was cor- 
cluded much more pleasantly than it had 
begun. 

That wasthe Rev. Lucien Thorpe’s first 
introduction to his new parish. 

He has become well known and beloved 
since, and Miss Marion has bee: heard to 
hazird a guess that pretty Allie Burt ia der- 
tined to become the wife of a ‘‘nice’’ minis— 
ter yet. 

Perhaps she is not farwrong. Time will 
show. 


A great sensation has been caused in 
Sh: field, Eogiland, by the announcement 
that a firm of cutlers in the town, the chief 
portion of whose trade is in America are 
about to ahandon their work in Sbeffield 
and commence operations 
States. The statement is that they are pur- 


suing this simply to escape the prohibi- 
tory dues levied upon English goods. About 
a hundred Sheffield workmen are, it is ad. 





the water's edge for more than a thou- 


ARK the Rentusty river where the 
\ cliffs shoot perpen toularly upward from 
tun be- 
pen 


t gl 7 passing roun 
right angie, an 
finds that be is treading u 


scarcely twenty-four inc in width, te . > 


of the elif! upon one 
otber 


— tall, sien- 
root in 
the crevices of the rock, and whiaqh grew and 
+ well, notwithstanding the precarious 
hold. 

This much, by way of description, is neces- 


to the reader’s full comprehension of 


sary 
what I am about to relate. 

lt was the evening, or ratber a oon, of 
the fourth dav subsequent to the trous 
battle of the Blue Licks, about an hour before 
sunset, wher the form of a man, clad in tne 

rh of a bunter, cautiously emerged from 4 

hicket a few paces in the rear of the cliff. 
Pausing an instant, as though to make sure be 
was unobserved, he uttered a low whistle, 
which quickly brought another individual to 
his aide from out of the bush. 

“Come to the cave,” said the first—“this rock 
leaves no trail.” 

And s0 speaking, the two h»nters bounded 
Nghtly across the open space, and disappeared 
through the narrow patbway that led to the 
cave below The movements of the men were 
hasty, as though no time were 1o be lost in 
g°tting tocover; and not without ample rea- 
son. Scarcely had their heads sunk below the 
level of the rock, when the undergrowth was 
again parted, and another form stole out as 
the others had done; but this time it was an 
Indian warrior, equipped and painted for the 
war path. 

A moment later he was joined by two oth- 
era, and then the whole party, af'er a few 
words, spoken in deep, gutteral tones, began 
a rapid search for the lost trail 

But, as the hanter had said, the bard surface 
ot the «liffs gave no sign; and, closely soan- 
ning every inch as they went, the warriors 
moved gratually down the stream, and were 
s00n lost to view. 

Fully half an hour passe’ before the silence 
was again broken. Atthe expiration of that 
time a head was cautiously protruded around 
the olfff where the path turned, and, a moment 
later the hunter we have first seen stepped 
into full view, closely followed by his com- 
panion. 

“1 eay, Buck,” said the latter, in a low voice, 
“we've got to hurry up, or the reds 'll be down 
on us.” 

“Sartinly—sartiniy!” was the reply. “Yer 
know that when Buck Harvey starts to do an 
Injanaturn he don’t lag by the way. Come 
a out, an’ see if yer can draw the saplin’ 
D ” 

It was evident that the fugitives had been 
esncocting some pian whilein the cavern, and 
that they were now putting it in operation. 
Whtlethe hunter was endeavoring to reach 
the branches ot the hickory oopling. evidently 
with the intention ot bending the elastic 
trunk in towards where they stood, Back Har- 
vey was busy with a coll of small, though 
stout rope which he held in bis hand. This 
finally succeeded in getting free of kinks and 
tangles, and. after forming a loop at one end, 
carefully laid it aside, and proceeded to assist 
hie comrade in securing the tree. 

Harvey now took from the pocket of his 
huntihg shirt a number of forked st 
large, perhaps. as a man’s thumb, which he 
quickly drove into the crevices around the 
outer edge of the triangular rock we have here- 
tefore mentioned. Around these he then drew 
the noose he had formed tn the rope, meade the 
outer end fastto the bent sapling. which was 
y eased up until all the strain was 
u a yee cord, and trap, or spare, was com- 


et 

“Thar!” said the hunter; “ef one on ’em 
does get his font into that, he'll see snakes, or 
my name aint Buek Harvey !” y 

With a last look, to see that all was secure, 
and after dropping a small piece of patebing 
of the Cit. both men ——— 

f men n 
the narrow ledge to the cave. 

Several hours passed, and the full moon 
just rising above the tree tops on the hi! 
beyond the river, when a slight seund from 
above canght the quick ear of Harvey. 

“Hark, Ned!" he whispered to his comrade, 





n, after over 
y to the left, almost at a 


in front of the rock we have de 
en there was, at the time of which we 
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The Grand Hotelin Paris is to be sold at 
auction next mouth. The — pent wihil 


be $8 800 000 for the but and $1,360,000 tor 
the wood will and fura 

The volume of railway travel to and from 
London, end within the va-t which it 


covers, makes necessary two ha 
enty-three passenger stations. 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, N 
K , brother of Heary Ward , is an ad. 
vyocate of cremation, and wants to become one 
of a stoea company to set up the business. 
Senator Plumb, of Kaneas, and ex Sena- 
2 Dorsey, of Arkan have east their jot 
th Leadville, the new 1 
is wants to have made $300 
stocks. 
The Leadville — says that during 


the past sixty days tnere nas been twenty 

cent increase ia the ulation of Leadviile, 
and that thectty ts settling down to a better 
and surer business. 


Dr. Le Moyne, the cremationist, is anid 
to have altered his will so as to deprive 
son of $40 000 that had been intended for = 
The son “ad given off nee by refusing to burn 
the remains of his child. 

Eiward Varden Stuart. who was found 
dead in a five-cent loiging-house in New York 
on Monday, was at one time one of the most 
hignoiy respectable residents of Baltimore. He 

was ruined by intemperance. 


There are said to be about 30 000 tele- 
phones now in service in this country, and 
only 500 in Daglaad. Thisisa good example 
of the comparatively siow progress of new in- 
ventions in the mother country. 


The London World tells of a London lady 
who does not aimire Sarah Bernhardt. She 
says she doesn't carefor a — “whose eyes 
ara only an inch from the top of her head, and 
who hasan ftroned-out upper lip.” 


Fort Wayne, Ind, al 
frog catcher, who wor’. ’ the canal from that 
At te D ‘fiance, Ohio. He sometimes catches 

igh as 5 000 frogs ina single trip, which re. 
tail from twenty five to seventy cents a dozen. 


A hail stone about the s‘ze of a pigeon's 

ong wae picked upin Boston by a gentleman 

allowed to melton the ™ of his band. 

S the centre of this bit of ine was found a 

—— white stone. Where did it come 
m 


The Ear! of Dunraven expresses the ovin- 
fon tnat the vast region now called British 
North America will assurediy some — — 
port the strongest, most powerful au: 
yy eng popuistion on the Continent © of 

mer 


A young msn has died in Binghampton 
from the effects of swaliowinga silver half 
dollar about three weeks ago. He was tossing 
the coin in the airand catohing itin his mouth 
toamasea child, when tt lodged in his throat 
and passed into his stomach. 


In Ayrshire, Scotland, the cheese that is 
sent from America issold at lower prices than 
the home-made Ayrshire cheese. A g°0d many 
farmers have stopped the making of cheese 
there, and the resu't is that better and milk, 
forced upon the market, bring iow rates. 


The trouble at West Point is over. The 
order summarily dismissing six cadets for 
haztog, had the effect of —— good order, 
so that extreme measures will not be neces- 
sary toward six other cadets who were accused 
of participating in the late hazing frolic. 


The cactus grows to a wonderful size in 
Arizona. One variety grows to the height of 
sixty feet, and measures six feet in L 4. By 2 
There are fifteen or twent three of 
whieh bear fruit that is h bat acto risad by the 
an es, who depend largely Lion them tor 


M. A Couvreux, one of the principal en- 
gtneers in the construction of the Suez Ca- 
nal, is to have direction of the work of exca- 
vating the Iathmus route. He estimates the 
ro § hy ge ook. ene eight years, 

e - Vesee feves in an open cu 
without locks or tunnels. * 


A monograph on the ‘‘true burial place 
of-Christopher Columbus has just been — 
lisned by Trubner of London 8tr vers 
Twise, the author, discusses the question of the 
crue Berta as — and ¢ and con aah so Yee 
San D»mingo ts without —— 2 — 

Far, tar better for you than Beer, Ale or Porter, 
aad free from the intoxicating effe-ts, is Hop Bitters. 


More than tweptv thoussad ot ects were 


few of them have been claimed. 
given that hey will be kept at the Lost Pro- 
Yy~ Offica the Prefecture of P for 


year, and then sold at auction. 
The Jipanese keep meat fresh in hot wea. 
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RADWAYS READY RELIEP 


CURES TRE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 
* fey coms vos 


The Only Pain Remedy 
Infismmbtions, apd guree Couresdout, wheter 


ae 


y 


the 
ATI Bed , Mer- 
— — 
= revi —* BRAND AGUB, 
A AGUE cure for cents. 








DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


OTL C DI6BAS 
SCROFULA “OR SY PHIL FIG, HEREDIT 


or Stomach, Skia or Bones, Flesh or Nerves, 
3 THE SOLIDE AKD VITIATING THE 
in, Glanduler Bwed- 
Cosguees Affections, 


— 
Se aes 
Sait Kbeum, Bronchitis, Feand eae, Sebo 


LIAver Complaint, Etec. 


Kitney and Blader Complaints 


nary b Diseases, Gravel, 
9 — sae A eee 33 Te Urine, 


RY OB 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


—BY— 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. BRADWAY & OO. 
Warren Street, Hew York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weaknet, pecmpulr eared by 
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CURE BY ABSORPTION 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to their 
adgment as to what !e good for them, bat when you 
think you have enficientiy tazed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your attention 
to that GREAT EXTERNAL BEMEDY, 


“SAPANULE” 


Get a bottte and test Its marvelious power. It reaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away a!) ob- 
structions, drawing inflamed and impoverished viood 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface, and by 
absorption returning the life-current purified to sus- 
tain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where 
SAPANULE is applied. it is a certain and prompt cure 
for BH EUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE, No preparation 
ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure in Cur- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Seres, new or oid; Chil- 
blains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Barns 
and Sealds, Bleeding and all accidents. an‘ diseases of 
the Head, Body or Fest, “SBA PANU L.ED” 
at once relieves and cures. Try it, and If not satisfied 
to call for yoar money aad get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1. 


BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
At Wholesale by JOHNGON HOLLOWAY & ©9., 
Phila, Pa. 


SAMUEL GERRY 4 00., See ne 
D7 Broadway. 


Cape May Point, NJ. 
ALL THE HOTELS NOW OPEN!” 


IN FIRST-CLASS STYLE. 
AT LOWER RATES THAN EVER BE 
FORE. Address, 


SEA GRoven } HIOUSE, 
mn ' 


CAPE HOUSE, 
(fen View trom kvery Wine.) 
CENTENNIAL HOUSE, 
(wiitn Bound of Voeau 


Cape May Point, N. J. 


A Bkin of Beauty ia a Joy for Heer. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautitier 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Sallowness every 
blemish on beasty. It has st od the test Ye thirty 
years. one ie — oy teste it, to —e— 

00 Is rly made ccopt no 
Of similar seme ihe distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayree 
said to a lady of the baut ton (a meltenty “As you 
ladies will use them , | recommend *“Gouraud‘s Cream’ 
a6 the least harmiul of all the skin preparations. '' 
Also Poudre Subtiie removes superfiucus hair with- 
eat injury to the skin. 

Mux. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop’r.. 

44 Bond Street, New York. 


For Sale by ell Druggtste | aad Yancy Geeds Dealers. 


New Mexico. 


Parties having LAND OLAIMS or LANDS 


in this Territory 
—— send | A Particulars, Synop- 


* 5. WISE NORTON, 
_Philedeiphia. Va. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLORS Co. 


PUBLISHERS WrReTER’s SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
128 apd 14 rand Street, New York. 


Invest in 


GOOD GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


-AT— 


Leadville, Colorado. 


The Carbonate Geld and AMlliver Miu- 
ing(o of Leaoviile, Vol, have piagp' G2 0.000 of their 
‘ apital Stock on the market as & wor-i'g tal. 
The Company «wn seventeen goad mires a» are 
py A + by de more. The ‘ompany is 
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For further . Preferences, ete 


nanan L. KUSZ, JR., Bee'y. 
Loek box 1979. 


5S DON'T FAIL 


to send stamp for the Largest, Ham somest 
and most complete Catalogue of TYPE, 


PRESSES, CUTS, &c., published. 
LOWEST PRICES. LARGEST VARIETY. 


PATIONAL Tvl —* Third — 


JAMES H. BUNN, 


Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 
TW ENTY-SECON D AND CHESTNUT 8STs., 
PHILADELPHIA 
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very pretty 
wooles material and silk, trimmed with gold 
and The whole costume was trimmed 
ÚBRBR with sti fringe in gre- 
nat and eld goid. A small scarf like those de. 
scribed @bove, in grenat cashmere, trimmed 
with fringe, Sformed a striking contrast to the 
Souerel oliinad the rest of the costume. 

A teflette worn bya bionde young 
girl, was of blue Indias muslin. The 
exirt had t emali pleated floanoces, veri- 
tadle Tom Thembse i Zouness, about two and 
a half inches Geep. The tante formed atab- 
lier draped en bias ta front and at the back a 
equare end fs lightly rateed en pou/s. All round 
the tunte is & large hem stisebed with silk. 
Over this was wort! a long jacket of a kind of 
silky cashmere with wide stripes, one of the 
stripes heving a blue ground, the otner siiver 
grey, and both being embroidered with emall 
cashmere designs. The jacket, of tatior cnt, 
opened at the end of tne back seam. Tre 
fronts, with basq ues turned back 4 little at the 
edge, crossed over with adouble row of but 
tens to below the waist, where they opened 
over the tunic. That part of the basque in- 
cluded between the first pleat and the edge of 
the front, was arran en bias. This small 
triangle with oblique stripes had a quaint et- 
fect. The buttons were old silver. The coat 
sieeve basa Marqais cuff. With this pretty 
Grees war worn a smal) Directotre chapean in 
white Belgian straw, very wide in front, and 
lined with Egyptian biae satin. Ribbon of 
the same shade formed the strings, reversibie, 
eatin and moire, passing over the curtain. a 
bunch of those very pale roses was placed on 
the crown rather to the left. 

In France, when a young lady marries, she 
brings almostafortunein linen with her to 
her busband'’s house. Six dozens of every- 
Lbing is the least that the most humble little 
pourgeoise pute in her troussean. A ‘dozen 
dosens is the general number for jam'lies in 
easy circumstances. Very wealthy families 
now give eighteen d-sens of everything. 

For tastance, there are six agozen plain linen 
chemises, merely embroidered round the 
shoulders, and the initials embroidered in 
front. 

Then, *1z dozens of finer linen, embroidered 
en chemicette, and Valenciennes lace edging 
the broidery. 

Thén, six dozens of very rich chemises itn 
fee cambric, and all richly trimmet with lace 
and embroidery. A bib of Valenciennes is 
now very tastionabie on the rich chemises. 
The sleeves are made entirely of lace. Each 
set of chemises is accompanied by a set of 
drawers to watcn, petticoat bodices to match, 
and ekirts to match. 

Awongstall the night dresses which I bave 
seen this season | mav mention one which has 
a jabot of Valenciennes up the front, with 
bows of ribbon between the folds of the lace. 
Each plait of the front plastron forms a but 
ton-hole, through which a ribbon is passed to 
fasten on a button, hidden among the lace ja- 
pot. This is very pretty and new, 

Colored ribbon is worn to trim undercioth- 
ing—chemtecs, wight-dresses, drawers, and 
petticoat bodtoes. 

Foulard underskirts still continue to be 
worn in preference to flannel. These also are 
trimmed with lace frills and insertion. The 
ekirt te of the color of the ribbons on the 
linen. oe 

White skirta, whether long or short, are 
trimmed with lace andembroidery. The edge 
of the skirt is embroidered, and at the edge ot 
this is a deep ounce, also embroidered, and 
with lace trimming quite at the edge. Others 
are trimmed with insertions of lace placed 
length ways up each seam,and several founces 
edged with lace at the bottom. And others 
are half covered with lace or transparent em- 
breidered insertions, and lace flounces at the 
botom. 

Faocy here plays a great part, and there is 
no rule, excepting one—mak*® your skirts as 
pretty as you can, acoording to your means, 
remem bering that frills are always preterabie 
to imitation Jace, and no insertion preferabie 
to common insertion. Pagoda sleeves are in 
fashion for matinees. This requires a word of 
notices, for it isa very long time since pagoda 
sleeves have ant been in favor; their re-intro- 
auction is welcome. They bave a bow of rib. 
bon at the bend of the arm. Now that they 
have begun on matinees, pagoda goods may 
be expected on other dresses. For the moment, 
however, they are only worn with matinees. 
The matinees themselves bave large collars, 
and are richly trimmed with lace. But the 
prettiest shape for a matinee is the Turkish 
shape, formiag a kind of loose skirt in front, 
where it is crossed over and tied at the back 
of the waist. And ascarf trimmed with lace 
is tied round the figure, and also falls at the 
back. Pagoda sleeves—this is not unlike the 
old * Garibaldi” shirt. Only the ends are long 
and pointed, and are crossed like a shawl in 
front, to betied at the back. e+ already said. 
For dresstag-gows de luxe, | cam mention a 
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thie tournure svffices. it must be igvisibie. 
Sk Greases GO not require a toernure under- 
neath. But cashmere, mousseline de laine, 
barege, and muslin dresses need thom, 

Chic table linen is of grey linen edged round 
with Jace insertions and frills of gufgure isce. 
Some tablecioths are embroidered ; they have 
all an embroidered monogram in the centre. 
This may be white or colored, and mixed with 
lace. Modern luxury, in this respect, is grow- 
ing beyond description. Everything is al- 
lowed, nothing is too rich. We are far from 
the white damask of our forefathers, and 
where thislaxury will stop me one as yet can 
tell. 

There are bonnets for every face, every style 
of nead-drees, There are bonnets for the fair, 
and bonnets forthe dark. There are bonnets 
for all; and what I say of bomnets I say of 
hate, which are even more varied than bon- 
nets. Everyone may choose the bat best 
suited to her style of bair and general sppear- 
ance. Dark, plain bands require a different 
style of hat to fair, frizzed hair. 

Biack “Directoires” have the brim some- 
times lined with gold gauze, and have a gold 
gauze bow at the top of the crown, and gold 
gauze strings. Others havea wreath of roses 
inside the brim, and another all round the 
orown; the strings then proceed trom under 
the wreath of atthe back. This {s worn 
straight on the head, so as to show all of the 
front hatr. Other “Directotres’’ have coal- 
ecattie brims, and are iined with satin. They 
have no other trimming within, but onteide 
the crown is surrounded with a large satin 
ribbon, and wide ratin strings are placed on 
each side, almost at the edge of the brim. The 
crown is further covered with featbers of the 
same color as the hat. Athird style has a large 
tull crown, and a very deep jockey brim in 
front, and a little straight curtain at the back. 
This bat is generally made of eur or satin, 
or the crown of silk or satin, with the brim and 
curtain of straw. lined with silk orsatin. A 
band of silk 1* placed round the crown with a 
handsome clasp in the centre, and stringer. 
W hat makes this shape very pretty is a square 
of lace, folded crosewise,and tied over the 
brim, with the corners falling over the eyes. 

A pretty bonnet of quite a different style is 
a fanchon of either black or whits lace. The 
shape is a diadem, not too high in size. This 
diadem is embroidered in j *, pearis, or color- 
ed beads and chentile, and around the lower 
edge is a fringe of the same. Then around the 
onter edge is placed the fichus of black or 
white lace, or crepe dechine. This fails in a 
doubie point at the back, and surrounds the 
face in front like aclosecap. The two ends in 
front are fastened down together by a bow of 
dace or crepe de-chine, which forms cravat as 
well as crepe dechine. The bonnet is very 
quaint and quakerish-looking, and very be- 
coming, and has the advantage that it can be 
worn by ladtee of any age—by the young asa 
wellasby the old. it is pretty on all, and is a 
perfect lady's bonnet. 

A young giri's hat of white straw, lined with 
& wreath of white feathers, which entirely en- 
circles the interior of the brim, A bowon 
exterior of the brim, from which issues a long 
white featber, which crosses the crown and 
droops aver the opposite side on the neck. 

A ‘ Restoration” bonnet, with a wide but 
fiat brim of white chip, lined with white satin. 
White satin fall crown. A double bow of 
white satin and gauze striped ribbon, with 
bouquet of white lilacs in the centre. A white 
satin ribbon crosses the brim, and forms 
strings under the chin. 

Anotber young girl's hat of whitechip. A 
bow of black velvet in front.from which ts- 
sues a long white feather drooping over the 


back. 

An old ladies’ bonnet of biack lace. It looks 
more like & cap than «a bonnet, but is very 
pretty an‘ very becoming. The brim is lined 
with black satin, and is covere’ with fiverows 
of plaited black lace. A full crown of black 
satin, in front of crown a bow of black jace, 
and a half garland of red roses over the bow. 
Black lace strings. This bonnet is so pretty 
that when tbey see it young ladies will want 
it; they are never content. 

Now that the gay chaly and chintz patterns 
are popular for dresees, it is im posaible to car- 
ry out the matching fashion with re 
gard to gloves, consequentiy gloves of con. 
trasting colors are selected to wear with them ; 
but when the dress is of quiet color, then the 
gioves match exactly. Lavender and Iiilac 
gloves are again worn with biack dresses, as 
ecru, French grey, and wood shades. The 
Ost stylish gloves are very long. exceedingly 
plain, and simply stitched, without ornament, 
their beauty depending ontheir Gt. U adress- 
oc Kid are stiil most fashionably worn, those 
with four or five buttons being the favorites ; 
the wood, grey and pretty shades can be worn 
with almost every dress. Kid gloves may be 
had in seven different lengths; the longest 
bave twelve buttons, reach almost to the e)- 
bow, and are only worn on fali<iress ocea- 
stons. The most simpie gloves arealways the 
best style; there are embroidered gloves, and 
gioves stitched with a contrasting color, bat 
(hey are not good style. 





salt, and some pe 
add half a pint at t 

Stuffed Tomatoes.—Crtin halves aid hollow 
out the centre; take whatever cold meat you 
have, chon with onion, some herbs, crumhs of 
bread, and add to it two volks of eggs; fill up 
your tomatoes, and put in a buttered pan; let 
them bake slowly. 

Green Corn Padding.—Take « dogen ears 
and grate them; add a teacupfal of milk, a 
spornfal of butter, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
some grated nutmeg; mix well together; rut 
in a pao, place in a hot oven, and bake for an 
bour. 


Graham Biscuit.—I set my #fponge with 
wheat flour over night; inthe morning I put 
the batter in a large pan,and add gs much 
warm water as I need, tw large tablespoons 
ot shorientng (for a large dripping pen). 
spoonful of soda, teacup of sugar, salt, ail 
together, then add a]! Gratam, or part four is 
good forachange. Itisnotto be atirred tno 
stiff, hen it will drep off the stick easily itis 
right. Leave it in the pan to raise, then mold 
in bDisruilt. ~ 

Stuffed Cacumbers.—I always like to put 
the dots on my things, and I rrow it was an 
Italtan refugee, some time in 1849 or Icbu, that 
came off to the ship at Venton, and was hid 
there for a week. has showed it to me. Hea was 
a Countandacook. Poor wretch, he used to 
cry over his country, and ease his mind by 
stirring things. You take good cucumbers— 
sav half a dozen, pel them, not too thick,and 
split them; then, with a spoon. scrape out 
their io-wards; getan onion, some parsley. a 

ce of bay leaf, (if you durst, a piece of gar 
fe not higger than a pea.) two ounces of bat- 
ter, a teaspoonful of salt, some pepper; grate 
a little nutmeg in that, and letit cook gentiy ; 
now take some stale bread, say a hunk as big 
as vour two fists, and seak it in water; then 
wring it drv, and add that to the stewpan ; 
now, 5 put in the inwards of the cucom 
ber; let 1t all stew close until it is brown; 
when done, pick out the bit of garlic, or you 
will bear trom it. Take your halved cucum. 
bers, tie them together. and boil them i calt 
and water for about five minutes; let them 
cool; take your mixture and fi'l up the ou. 
cumbers, potting your cucumber« together 
with a strirg; bave some pork cut thin; Ja 
your cucumbers in a baking-pan, cover with 
bacon, and let it go. The cucumbers must 
be well done. 
Gooseberry Jam.—Stalk and crop stx pounds 
of gooseberrtes, put them in @ preserving 
can, and, as they warm, atir and bruise them 
to bring out the juice; let them boil ten min- 
utes, then add four pounds of sugar and place 
it on the fire again ; let it continue boiling tor 
two hours longer, stirring itallithe time to 
prevent its burning; when it thickens and 
will Jelly on @ plate it is done; put it into pots, 
—— it to remain a day before it is cov- 
ered. 
Snperfiuous Hair.—For the removal of su. 
perfiuous hatr on the tace, take a candle, with 
snuff very short, in order that it will not bu: n 
the face, and singe the hair. I cannot voach 
for this remedy, but give {tas given to me, I 
would advise trying it first on thearm, for 
fear it would have the same effect as shaving 
but | was assured it would not, ; 


It may be pleasant to those who live in a re. 
gion of our country where nothing but hard 
water isto be had, to be informed yy 80 good 
aathority as Dr. Tidy, the well-known chem- 
a) af ene ae 4 his observations on the 
ae water for culin 
parnneee' ary and domestic 
1 Hard water is the best dietetically, beca 
one lime, . 1% a 
t makes better tea, although not so 
coiored, Owing to the tact that soft wane an 
solves the bitter extractive matters which 
color the tea, but ruin the aroma. 
ons relieves thirst, which sott water does 
4. It does not dissolve jead or orga 
tor. gy — woes does, — a 
ger ly good colored, soft 
being as a rule dark coiored and — — 
—— For manafecturing towns soft wa. 
most advisa 
cial considerations only. me, Soe commner- 


Sprinkle Persian insect powde - 
= of your chickens to rid then: ‘ef then on 
here borax and insect powd 

to exterminate cockroaches, sprinkle trenuet 
with powdered white hellebore; they will eat 
it, — are thereby poisoned by it. 

hen lettuce shows signs of ru 
seed, 1‘ a knite be passed fhrou bh pony - oe 
the stem of the shooting head, t plant may 
—— cood for an additional week. 

ou Can get a bottle or barrel of 
carpet or woolen stuff by appl ing ay Gey 
wheat plentifully and fait ally. Never put 
water, or liquid of any kind, toa Krease spot. 

For chicken cholera there ts nothing better 
than carbolic acid, one drachm with oO gal 
lons of water. Let the fowls have free access 


to it as a drin 
RV kK, and mix it with their food 


prevent the ravages of worms. 
An open spring of water 

wates is allowed to ®pread, ana scale arene 
nd to become somewanat swampy, will with- 


out any more tion 

— if onee Introduced. UY Produce 
ersons who bave a taste for rhubard 

pared, ‘cut ‘te pieces an ines lowe ma * 

canned OF pee hen, or — and 


canned /ike emali 
cellent relish out of sessos? SOFding an ex. 


To ventilate a stack, use « 
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Tpose unt:) after the death A 
n ipdiscreet and unworthy. Make the best of the 
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